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RADFORD FOLLY. | purified. Since, by the constitution of our natures, the 


| mind and body will neither of them be fettered by uncea- 
ated in the village of Radford, somewhat more than a|| *i€ toil, pure fountains of sensual pleasure become a 
mile distant from the large manufacturing town of Not- || Sreat moral engine; not to be overlooked, neglected, nor 
| despised. 

1} 


Tue delightful scene, delineated in our plate, is situ- 


tingham, Nottinghamshire, England ; and is appropriated 


to the recreations of the subordinates connected with the Radford Folly, as will be observed, possesses intrinsic 


‘ . - i “ae 17: . : . 
manufacturing establishments therein. Such a resort in || beauties. The building is handsome, and is contiguous 


such a connection, becomes indispensable. Confined ! to walks and tea-gardens, laid out with taste and even 
during the day in the close, unhealthy work rooms, the || elegance ; while on one side a placid lake completes the 
operatives pant for opportunity to recover the elasti- | beauty of the scene. In the summer season the spot is 
city and lightsomeness of unburdened nature; and their || oneof much resort. In the very elegant ball-room, although 
evenings are devoted to amusement. } the grace and refinement of gentility may be wanting, 


In England, where education is not so widely dissemi- 


nated as in our own country, among the classes we are 


| 
| 





treating of, the mind has few ardently elevated aspira- 
tions—few enduring tendencies to improvement; and it 
is no less a provision for security from vice than a supply 


of the longing for recreation, that such spots as the one | 
represented in our plate should be contiguous to business | 
establishments. Where the craving for relaxation and | 
pleasure exists, and opportunities for its innocent gratifi- | 
cation are not available, it yields to the ever thronging 
temptations to criminal indulgence, and becomes debased | 
by grovelling associations, and irredeemably enslaved. 
But when the charms of Nature are laid open, combined, | 
concentrated and refined by art, even the uncultivated | 
mind recognizes its true resources in her pure delights; | 
and operated upon and stimulated to greater desire by 
the very enjoyment, contracts a disgust for degrading 
pleasures that clog and dissipate the energies of mind 
and body. 

Our own manufacturers may derive a subject for reflec- 
tion from this theme. In our rapidly extending popula- 
tion, the resources of our country are becoming more and 
more developed, and scorning dependence for necessary 
supplies upon foreign skill, our manufacturing villages 
are fast swelling into populous cities, increasing their in- 
vestments of capital in manufactories, and the number of 
their operatives. Already, fears have been entertained 
that the moral and intellectual progress of our manufac- 
turing population is not commensurate with the advance- 
ment of other classes in similar respects—already the 
anxious and eager inquiry has been circulated among the 
philanthropic and patriotic, what means can be employ- 
ed to avert this evil, and prevent the possibility that a 
curse should fall upon our land in the degradation of our 
manufacturing operatives, similar to that which shrouds 
the glory of the perfection of the arts in the old world. 
We respectfully suggest that the remedy will not be 
attained by the supply of the means of education alone ; 
however liberal it may be. Let the opportunities for 
and the sources of amusement in the vicinity of manu- 
facturing establishments be investigated. If they be 
deficient they must be abundantly supplied: if they be 

















perverted and defiled, they must be rightly directed and 
VOL. x1—19 


the dancing is at least supported in the vigor and hilarity 
of careless joy; while, on the lake, the youths from the 
factories ply their darting boats, join in the animated 
and exciting race, and make the air re-echo their bursts 
of jocund mirth. At times, illuminations, fireworks, 
rope-dancing and other temporary delights increase the 
attraction and splendor of the scene. H. F. H. 


Original. 


TO A SISTER ON OUR FIRST SEPARATION. 
I miss the fond and mute caress, 

My sister kind, and true, 
Whose magic power to soothe, and bless, 

My infant sorrows knew. 


I miss the tender sympathy, 

The answering look and tone, ° 
The clasping hand, the earnest eye, 

That fondly met my own. 


I mourn for thee! I mourn for thee ! 
In sunshine and in storm, 

In dreams thy speaking face I see, 
And clasp thy fragile form; 


Fair summer wears her olden smile, 
Earth is as full of glee, 

But gone their witchery to beguile ; 
Alas, I mourn for thee! 


I mourn for thee! I mourn for thee ! 
Ungratefully I mourn, 
For loving friends encircle me, 


And Hope is in its dawn ; 


All cloudless is her matin sky, 
Lit by Affection’s sun, 

But one lone star still lingers nigh, 
In vesture pale and wan— 


’Tis Memory, and while gleaming there, 
Her tender glance I see, 
I turn me from the vision fair, 
To sigh and mourn for thee! gE. 
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Original. 
DELUDED.’* 


THE 


BEY ANN S&S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Thou hast a charmed life, oh, Fame, 
A draught that mantles high, 

And seems to lift this earthly frame 
Above mortality. 

Away! tome—a woman—bring 

Sweet waters from affection’s spring.” 


For many days after the coronation of Charles VIT, 
Rheims was a scene of constant festivity. Tournaments, 
jousts and balls followed each other in brilliant succes- 
sion. The gay young monarch abandoned himself en- 


tirely to the amusements of the hour, but Joan seldom | 


mingled in these scenes of merriment; and when she did 


appear, it was rather as a presiding goddess, than as one | 


formed to hold a part in an assemblage of mirthful hearts ! 


and happy faces. Her ambition had been more than 


gratified, and now her spirit turned from the warlike |) 


\!of the human mind. 


LUDED. 


And it is often the case, that 
the purest and holiest aspirations of the heart, are those 
which we are the most studious to conceal. 

Joan d’Arc had won to herself a fame lasting as the 
history of her race. 
an intellect, matched only by the strength of her feel- 
ings, and with her own firm hand she had rent asunder 
the chains with which England had, insidiously, inter- 
laced every portion of her country. But why had she, 
a humble female, performed an act so difficult in its 


execution, and so grand in its effect as almost to chal- 
lenge the belief of after ages? Because her sympathies 
had been excited in behalf of her perishing countrymen ; 
because her heart with all its untried energies, and its 
wealth of feeling, had been centered upon the suffering 
monarch of that country. Itwasthese sympathies and this 
love, which nerved her arm and strengthened her heart in 
conflict and danger: heracts had been those of amanand a 
warrior, but they originated in the affectionate and tender 
feelings, which form the beauty of the female character. 


scenes in which she had been acting, to thoughts and |) The mighty task which the Maid of Orleans had imposed 


. . . | 
hopes of a dearer nature. She began to experience the | 


prostration of bodily and mental strength, which ever || 


succeeds protracted excitement. Her feelings turned 


back to her valley home, with all its sweet associations ; 


its bright waters, its foliage, and the picturesque old cha- || 


teaus, with a tenderand home-sick feeling. She had look- | 


ed forward to this season of rest as one of triumphant 
' 


_on herself, was finished ; and now, surrounded by the tro- 
phies of her prowess, with the lately insolent armies of Eng- 
land humbled at her feet, and the haughty nobles of France 
crowding to do her homage; worshipped as a divinity 
by her own victorious troops, and centering in her per- 
son power more than regal, if ambition could satisfy 


the heart of woman, hers might have been satiated -with 


re-union, when the king, proud of her conquests, grateful || the excess of greatness; but amid all her glory, Joan 


for her services, and bound to her by obligations such as || 


sighed for companionship and sympathy. She looked 


women had never conferred, should be exclusively her |! around on the great nation whose saviour she had been, 
own,—when his heart should depend on her for happi-|| for one heart to appreciate hers—for the love of one 
ness, for its very existence, as hers now returned to him. | being to bring sunshine to her solitary grandeur ; but she 
But Joan d’Are was doomed to suffer that penalty which |! jooked in vain, even when she turned to him for whom 
all women must endure, who sacrifice domestic ease for || she had laid aside the gentle attributes of her sex, and 


glorious action. 
for herself a world of renown. She had become 


object of reverence and envy; nay, almost of ador: 


By her own prowess she had opened \ 


But what woman’s heart was ever satisfied with cold || 


homage when its very nature is to thirst for and recipro- || 


cate affection ? 
This deathless principle may slumber for a season :| 
ambition may lock up the springs of her sympathy; sel- 
pointment may shed a mildew over its brightness, and | 
all the stirring passions which haunt the bosoms of wo- 
men, as well as of men, may combine to subvert the gen- | 


the fountains of her love, the y cannot for ever be checked. 
The tone of a voice; the smile of an infant; the holy 
stillness of a sunset Hour, are each and all of them 
enough to disturb the slumbering waters, to diffuse a 


part a loveliness to the very passions which have held it 


in bondage. Men may not admit this, for the world 


judges of character by avowed and prominent traits. for- |) : ; 
jnes ‘ I alts, for- || masculine daring. 


getting to seek for the hidden springs of action—for the 
thousand subtle properties which combine and form | 


a counter influence to the great predominatirg passions 





* Continued from page 139. 


whose love had been the guiding star of her actions. 


I} » ° . 
an The courtiers sought her presence with cold and reve- 
. ' “ 
ation. || rential awe, such as they had been accustomed to render 


to their tutelary saints; but their smiles and their confi- 


dence were lavished on objects far less exalted. Proud 


| and stern in her intercourse with the court, and altogether 


| 


| of obligation. 
sunshine through the dark places of her soul; and to im- || 


| ignorant of the conventional etiquette which is to be 


] 
. ‘ : é apg . || acquired only in society, Joan sought, not by the exer- 
fishness and pride may invest it with iciness; disap- || 


, cise of her brilliant wit, and a mind naturally graceful, 


| to destroy the marble-like wall which her genius had 


built about her. She was alike regardless of the elabo- 


| rate show of gratitude lavished on her by the queen, and 


tle tenderness which is the beauty of her nature. Yes, || of the almost abject devotion of the nobles; but deeply 


notwithstanding all the bonds which art may weave about i and keenly did she feel the altered manner of the king 


| There her soul had garnered up its being, and there, 


when she turned for confidence and love, did she find in 
their place cold respect and gratitude, chilled by a sense 
Her life had been one of action and of 
feeling, but not of reflection; or she never would have 
dreamed of binding the proud heart of a man, by taking 
upon herself his attribures—by rivalling him in feats of 
Men love to confer protection on our 
weakness, rather than to receive aid from our strength. 
They may call upon us to clamber with them the rugged 


and dark passes of life, but it is es followers, not as lea- 





| ders, they seek our companionship. We can aid, soothe, 


She had risen up in the might of 
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THE DELUDED. 








counsel, and encourage—any thing, but direct—without || thing but affection. She felt all this, and her glory was 
sundering the flowery bands which link the delicate and | as ‘glittering gold to the traveller panting with thirst in 
good of our sex with the strong and the brave of the ! the heart of a desert. Ii satisfied no want of her 
other. But let woman once grasp the sceptre, insteed of || woman’s heart. 

kneeling to touch the tip as did the Jewish queen and|} One evening when she had suffered most keenly be- 
the flowers vanish—the silken cord is broken, and the neath the lofty loneliness of her position, she happened 
bond of union becomes a fetter of iron, shackling the to be seated by the lovely, yet still unacknowledged 
strength of one party, and wearing away the delicacy of | countess of Dunois. There was something of sadness 
the other. and gentle sympathy in the manner and the few soft 


me . ? . : , words of the Italian which won its way to he 
The King of France still dwelt with lingering fondness ords of the Ital hic amas ay = her heart, 
| thirsting as it then was for sympathy. She bent from 


on the remembrance of his life in Domremi. He was | 


faithful to that beautiful and glorious being, who had || ' h ssh th Sh 
unreservedly devoted to him the first affections of a heart || ’ gg inconaats oe wees atggees - —— a 
|| hinted at the exalted and lofty solitude of her situation. 


her stern silence, and for a time conversed more freely 


fieree and daring in its ambition, yet gentle, self-sacrifi- 
; — a | The countess knew nothing of Joan’s former acquain- 
cing and generous in its affections—who had crept to || ee ee ne rust 1 
bis hasueh Hho leifieemesl canbe. cociesl eeneenes is 0 with the king, nor of her residence at the chateau; 
: > alf-te gle, ec 8 , . 
. : | yet the conversation gradually settled upon their mon- 
nest of ring-doves, and, subdued by the gentle influence, |; yet th ee geeere sieges 
}arch, on his peculiar tastes and pursuits. There was 


was changing its nature there. The being whose love || 





had mingled and harmonized with his own, like tints in | something said in that conversation which caused the 
the same rainbow, and whose wild and visionary aspira- || Maid to reflect more reasonably upon the means of re- 
tions had but excited his attention, as the romance of a || gaining her lost station in _ aaert ane vepdhaongpier 
generous and over-excitable spirit. But these visions | her sumptuous pete occupied with ardent hopes, and 
had become stern and glorious realities. His kingdom pa a new feeling dawning in her oe a aa of 
had been rescued by the ardor which he had smiled upon ! friendship and protection for ei oc e hearted Ita - 

'who had helped her to while away a few of the hours 


an Sie aietans entianinnn of a: high aeons weer ''that dragged so heavily with her. She felt a gratitude 
manhood revolted at the thoughts of receiving the royal || Ss by Ai . ‘ 
, . : , _ “| for the simple and sincere manifestion of interest, of 
patrimony, which should have been won by his own efforts, | , ; 
ie: : || which a careless observer would have supposed her in- 
from the hands of a woman, the object of his love, and | ? q : 
. |capable. It is truly the most highly gifted who are the 

at || ; 


the creature he would have cherished. He felt th P - P 
‘ || most dependent upon the social relations for happiness ; 
he was ungrateful—that she deserved every thing that |) 
his country or his affection could heap upon her. But 
she had left him nothing to bestow—she had become the | mar : ‘_ ee 

|} woman had infused its own feminine nature within the 


rotector and he the sted. » he thich she || . ‘ ‘ 
P wns d he the aeerenee The heart which sh stern heart of Joan d’Are. She resolved to fling aside 


had once possessed, was all that he had to offer, and that | 


|| who feel kindness with the deepest gratitude. 
' _— . . 
It seemed as if the confidence of a delicate and lovely 





her masculine attire for ever ; to renounce the camp; and, 
a ge : } by the ciltivation of the gentler graces, to make one de- 
of Domremi, in the warrior woman of Orleans—she || |: ’ f . 
: E ¢ : \| liberate effort to win back the love, which she could not 
who claimed his love as a kind of right won by her own || 
. || but see had waxed colder and colder to her each day. 


high prowess, who returned to his bosom exulting in 

conquest, and flushed with victory, her lips yet aia : : is * 
en : aa ps) || ing night, and all that was beautiful and noble in her 

with the battle cry which had won him a kingdom, and | a 5 
; : court thronged the receiving rooms of the palace. Mary 

with the red stain of slaughter unwashed from the 

hand which sought his clasp. The pride of the monarch | E k oa 

= ae i maids of honor; and the youthful monarch was gliding 
and the man was humbled by the majesty of her pre- . 


sence. She had burthened his love too heavily with obli- 


|| gracefully from one group of court dames to another, lay- 
le ° ° *.¢ 
. beg Otero d \|ishing smiles and gay words and graceful recognitions 
gations. Feeling the injustice of his own changed feel- || + Sw. j g Megsiges 
‘ ; ||on those most distinguished for beauty or wit, now ex- 


ings, yet without the resolution to act strictly right, or) 


refused to acknowledge the passionate, self-devoting girl 


The queen gave a grand entertainment on the succeed- 


sat at the head of the room, surrounded by her fair 





. , | changing a bon-mot with a court gallant, and anon beat- 

resolutely wrong, Charles avoided explanation, and strove |, rhe ; , ; 
* 2 : . “9 || ing time to the music which sounded merrily from the 

for forgetfulness by plunging eagerly into the gaieties of || ’ : ? 7 Sey: . 

, . » .. | galleries. The festivals of the evening were far advan- 
the court. The cup of pleasure brimmed to his lip with |, : 
a richer zest, after the severe deprivation of the last year | ced, when the Maid of Orleans was announced. A sen- 

st, - 8 ,) ‘ » s . . 
2 : , ‘sation was visible in the room. Soft speeches were 

and he succeeded in concealing the uneasy restlessness || , 
S hushed, half uttered ; gay glances were withdrawn, and a 


of a heart naturally kind, beneath the glare, and bustle, | ; ; ‘ ose 
y : — | restraint suddenly fell over the free hilarity of the hour. 


~ iat btennrel All seemed preparing themselves to receive with due 
Joan, proud, disappointed and apparently cold, con- | homage the cold brow and haughty eye of the inspired 
tinued to mingle in the festivities of his palace for a few || woman. 
moments each night, as the mother bird hovers seins! Charles was standing ina distant part of the audience- 
its desolate nest, though the chirping music of its | chamber when she entered. He was leaning against a 
younglings is hushed for ever. Alone in her grandeur, | pillar apart from the throng, and permitting, with a care- 
and companionless in her griefs, she appeared in her vic- | Jess, half indifferent eir, the attentions of a beautiful 
| girl, who stood partly before him. Few hearts could 
have resisted the witching blandishments of that grace- 











torious armor among the gay ladies and lordly courtiers, 
a thing set apart for wonder, reverence, worship—any 

































































































ful creature. 
small and exquisite proportions of her person, a richness 
in the damask bloom of her round cheek, and a dimpled 
sweetness in the finely moulded chin and full red lips, 
well calculated to win the lighter feelings of a man like 
Charles. To the roguish playfulness of a child, and the 
petulence of a spoiled beauty, was added something of 
the stronger and deeper feelings of awakened woman- 
hood, something that told most truly, that the first pure 
spring of her innocent thoughts had been broken up for 
ever; that beneath the show of arch wit and scarcely re- 
strained mirthfulness, was the disquiet and flutter of an 
erring, anxious spirit. There was no power in the grace 
of her position, or in the half mischievous, half appeal- 
ing expression of the large blue eyes raised to his, even 
to attract the being they were intended to re-captivate. 
Her rare beauty had become familiar to him, and that 
alone might have accounted for the look of apathy with 
which he regarded her. Deeper and more ardent feel- 
ings—feelings partaking of the affections colored by the 
intellect, and exalted by respect for their object, had sup- 
planted her image in his heart, and it is most true that 
“We can never love a second time one whom we have 
The heart 


the rare endowments of a being like Joan d’Arc, was in 


once truly ceased to love.” which could feel 


little danger of sinking back to an inferior object. 


When Joan entered the room, arrayed as we have des- 
cribed, Charles started from the pillar with an exclama- 
tion of delight which sent the blood back to the roused 
heart of Agnes Sorrel; and when he carelessly shook off 
the hand which she had laid upon his arm, and went for- 
ward to meet his benefactress, the young girl followed 
him a step, and then drew back to the pillar, folded her 
arms and watched his motions with a passionate flashing 


| 


| 
| 
| 





of the eye, and a quick indignant heaving of the bosom | 


—the angry crimson deepening on her brow, and floated 


on the upward curve of her red lips, when the court jes- 


ter glided by and fixed his eyes with a keen warning look | 


on her face. 
away with an impatient gesture, and hurried through 


He was about to speak, but she turned | 


the crowd to her station by the queen; there again she 


fixed a more composed but not less steady scrutiny on 
her royal lover, as he led Joan d’Are to the presence of 
his consort. Charles heeded her not. The being of his | 
love stood before him, as she had appeared in Domremi. 
The same half tamed spirit darkened in her eye, and 


trembled about her mouth. The hand interlinked with | 


his, had flung aside its iron glove, and he felt the soft |! 


pulse beating to his, with a quivering fitfulness that | 
gathered about his heart like music round a half smoth- | 
ered altar-fire ;—all these feelings went kindling over | 
his face, and Agnes Sorrel kept her eyes fixed steadily | 
thereon. She bent her head and whispered a word to 
the queen ; who, too, turned a scrutinizing look on the | 
pair as they advanced. A cloud gathered on her haughty | 
forehead, but she arose as usual, and advanced a step 
from the chair of state, to meet the benefactress of her 
nation. When her part was acted, and the pair had gone 
away, she turned with a haughty and meaning smile to 
the agitated girl, and said ina low voice, “It must be so, | 
but you cannot have become powerless so soon—you 


THE DELUDED. 


| like sparks from a splintered diamond. 








There was a Hebe-like youthfulness in the |; who flung such a witchery over him, who are still so 


very beautiful.” 

There was apparent frankness and confidence in this 
speech; but a nice ear might have detected a slight tone 
of sarcasm, beneath the honied words. 
the wife and the woman would be entirely suppressed, 
and Mary of Anjou enjoyed the humiliation of her rival, 
while she trembled at its consequences to her own power. 

Joan d’Are was very happy that evening. Her eyes 
sparkled, her bright lips were alive with smiles, and the 
language of an untaught poetical mind sprang from them, 
If those about 
her had wondered before, they were now lost in aston- 
ishment. She was no longer the Amazon, but the bril- 
liant and intellectual woman, full of feeling and beauty. 

It chanced, during the evening, that Joan was seated by 
her young favorite, the Italian. As they sat together, 
half concealed by the heavy frame work of the casement, 
a little distance before them, just within the light of a 
sconce, stood Agnes Sorrel, talking with a half petulant, 


_ half persuasive demeanor to the king. There was a rest- 


_lessness and impatience in his manner, connected with 


the singular loveliness of the being before him, that ex- 
cited Joan’s curiosity, if not a deeper feeling. She turn- 


ed to the Italian and inquired the name and station of 


the fair girl. The young countess looked quietly up, and 
went on to explain the position which the frail beauty 
was acknowledged to occupy with regard to the King 
of France. Joan had thrown an arm carelessly over 
her companion’s shoulder, when she asked the question. 
As the lady proceeded to answer, she felt the fingers 
She look- 
ed anxiously up, the face of her auditor was turned 
away, but the throat and lower portion of her cheek had 


a cold whiteness upon them, strongly in contrast with the 


which touched her neck grow cold as marble. 


usual dark rich hue of her complexion. A moment 


after Joan glided from the room quietly, without speak- 
ing a word. 

The Italian was disappointed, for she had hoped to 
secure that opportunity to proffer a request, which she felt 
to be of vital importance to her own happiness. Her 
position in the French court had been a humiliating and 
a painful one, with no acknowledged history, a stranger 
and a wife without open claim to the title and protection 
of her husband. She found herself subject to the suspi- 
cion of one sex, and to the advances of the other, which 
even the countenance of the queen could not protect her 
from. The wife who could live in open and close inti- 
macy with Agnes Sorrel, might scarcely be expected to 
give character to a young and beautiful stranger, brought 
to her court under circumstances of mystery and con- 
cealment. Dunois had informed her of the king’s promise 
to interest himself in their behalf with the Pope, and 
she had contented herself with this promise, day after 
day, for more than a year, without hearing any thing of 
its fulfilment. Naturally reserved and timid, she hesita- 
ted to press the subject on her husband, though her situ- 
ation was one most irksome to a sersitive mind. When 
Joan singled her out as an object of partial kindness, 
she resolved to solicit her influence with the Pope to 
sanction her marriage,—an influence which she knew to 
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be more powerful, even than that of the king himself. silk. The fair mistress Sorrel has often said that my 
But Joan’s abrupt departnre had deprived her of the op- | fingers were even more nimble than her own in unweay- 


” 





portunity she had so earnestly sought. Anxiety gave | ing my master’s 
her courage, and she resolved to follow her powerful “Peace, boy !—peace, I say!’ commanded the Maid, 
friend to her apartments, and there solicit her assistance. | bending her flashing eyes sternly on the forward child, 

A page conducted the countess through an ante-cham- || who shrunk back abashed and awed by the kindling pas- 





ber, and opened the door of the room where Joan was | 
sitting, alone. She was seated in a position of deep 
melancholy ; her elbows rested on a small table; a hand 
was pressed hard against either cheek, and her eyes were 


sion of her glance. After a moment’s ineffectual effort 
to untie the knot, she snatched a jewelled dagger from 
the table and cut it in twain, smiling with a stern, bitter 


meaning as she did so. She bent to the lanip, and an 








fixed with a calm unswerving steadiness on the blaze of ‘angry crimson burned over her face and neck as she read. 
a lamp burning before her. There was something un-) When she had perused it she took the vellum and held 
natural and stern in the scene which awed the young | jt over the blaze, till the blackened fragments fell in a 
countess. She hesitated at the door, and would have | shower over the table; then turning to the boy, who 
withdrawn entirely, but the page observing she was un- || stood grasping his velvet cap before him with both hands, 
noticed, announced her name in a cheerful clear voice, | while his eyes opened wide with astonishment at this 
that broke the stillness of the apartment like the blast of | strange manner of receiving a royal billet-doux, she said 
a bugle. The Maid started to her feet; a haughty frown | almost mildly—“ Go, child, there is no answer.” 
gathered on her forehead, and she turned with a fierce When the page was gone Joan bolted the door, and 
gesture to the door, as if about to rebuke the intruder; || withdrew to her sleeping chamber. If tears or regrets 
but when she saw the poor countess shrinking from the were wrung from her proud heart during that night of 
entrance, appalled by the pale sternness of her features, |! .otitary agony, there was no eye to witness them—none 
she strove to smile, and beckoned her forward, while she | 4, woatei he painful changing of her countenance, or 
commanded the page to withdraw. the passionate wringing of her hands, as she paced the 
There was something of clinging gentleness in the | chamber to and fro, now with the haughty tread of an 
character of the Italian, calculated to win on the nature | empress, and again with the slow tremulous step which 
of a being like Joan d’Arc. She listened kindly to her | might take a widow to her husband’s funeral pyre. In 
story, and when it was finished, arose without comment | her sorrow as in her glory, Joan d’ Arc was alone! When 
or reply; unlocking a cabinet, she took from thence a || 14. dawn broke she was sitting by the casement with her 
roll of vellum and a silver standish, and wrote a few }\ sims folded and her face drooping to her bosom, weary 


brief lines. She secured the vellum with a band of floss | with excitement, but not asleep. As the first sunbeam 


silk, and sealed it with scrupulous nicety. Then taking |. .amed through her casement, she looked up with a 
up a small silver bird-call, which lay on the table, she leale, heavy eve, and mutecred, “There is nothing left 
blew a sharp summons, and gave orders that a oe to me—nothing but the bright soulless glory of the past. 
should be sent to her. W hen he appeared, she gave him | I have been envied and feared and worshipped, yet is 
the vellum and a purse of gold, with orders to proceed | there not one being on the broad earth to love me, to feel 
to Rome without delay, and to place the missive in the 44+ there are affections and hopes and aspirations in 
hands of his Holiness. When they were alone again, | 


: this heart which pant for a resting place with a want as 
Joan turned to the countess, took her in her arms, an 


restless as that which sends the infant to its mother’s 
pressed her cold lips to either cheek with affectionate | bosom. I had hoped—but I will not think of that—I 
and mournful tenderness. | must not think of any thing but action, aye, action.” 
“Farewell, sweet lady,” she said, “when you are!) As she spoke, her eye kindled, her lips grew firmer, —the 
happy, forget not the poor hostler-maid—farewell !” impress of a swerveless resolution settled on her haughty 
The words were few, but there was a deep trembling  gehead. She rose from her seat and paced the room 
pathos in the voice that touched the gentle supplicant to sternly and slowly, with her hand clenched and her eyes 
tears. She covered the cold hand extended to her with | gyoq steadily on the floor. When she spoke again, it was 
grateful kisses, and went away to her room that she might | ;, accents of deep pathos, broken with fierce exclamations. 
weep in solitude, for she felt that some terrible misfor-|| «] have never loved war,” she said, “a sweet, dear 
tune had befallen that noble being. | hope led me on, and I waded through blood and car- 
Joan was scarcely alone again, when a light knock | nage, and wrought deeds that made my woman's 
sounded from the door. She opened it, and @ page in| heart faint, that I might lay a kingdom at his feet, and 
the royal livery bent his knee and placed a small roll of |! pow a creature like that—I will not think of it—but will 
snowy parchment in her hand. It was secured by a away to the camp—strife, fierce terrible strife, is all that 
band of azure silk braided at the ends in a true lover's | is left to me! I shall love conflict now; the bugle’s note, 
knot. An expression of haughty contempt passed over | phe tramp of the war steeds, and the smoke of battle, 
her face as she took the roll and glanced upon its fanci- | will drown thought. This hand has placed a crown upon 
ful appendage. She was about to tear away the silk) his head, and shall keep it there, spite of all! When 
when the boy stepped saucily forward. | no English foot dares to trample the soil of France ; 
“ Nay, sweet lady,” he said, “ rend not thus the knot |) when hat to which high heaven has called me is unac- 
which cost my royal master so much trouble to weave | complished, then will be time for womanish thoughts: 
in its present quaint fashion—rather let me undo the | but now let me forget wrong and insult in action!” 
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While she finished this broken soliloquy, she tore off || ed, flung back the ringlets from her ear, and with her 


the velvet robe which she had worn at the festival, and 
encased her limbs in the panoply of war. Unbinding the 
string of gems from her long ringlets, she knotted them 
firmly under her helm, and then with a stern purpose 
settled like iron upon her heart, she went forth from the 
palace. 
That morning, long before the royal inmates of the 
palace were astir, a troop of horse filed slowly without 


bugle note or trumpet through the city gate: none 
presumed to question the leader, but heads were bowed 
and blessings sprang spontaneously to many a humble 
lip, as Joan d’Are passed out of Rheims. 
While the court still remained at Rheims, a legate ar- 
rived from Rome, commissioned by his Holiness to per- | 
form the marriage ceremony required by the Count Du- | 
nois and the Italian. The court was summoned by order 
of the King, to witness the holy rites, for scandal had 
been busy with the character of the lady, and it was | 
deemed best that the marriage should be celebrated with | 
all the publicity and pomp which her rank and great | 
wealth warranted. The receiving rooms were once more 
thronged to overflowing, and the solemn service had just | 
been pronounced on the noble pair, when a courier arri- | 
ved from the camp, and solicited instant audience of the 
king. Charles withdrew to his closet, and, after a little, || 
Dunois was summoned from the side of his countess. 
Another and another of the King’s counsellors were call- 


ed from the presence chamber, and it was more than an 
hour before any of them returned. At length Charles 
entered. He was evidently much agitated; his step was 
hurried as he advanced toward the queen, and he pau- 
sed before the chair of state, which he had occupied by 


her side, and addressed the assembly abruptly and with 


much feeling. 

** My lords and ladies,” he said, “it grieves us much. 
to break in upon your festivities with the evil news which 
has but now reached us from the camp. Joan d’Arc, 


our brave benefactress, is a prisoner to the English!” 





There was a moment of dead silence in that gay | 


throng, for a feeling of superstitious fear crept through 
many a heart as the sad news fell upon it. Then the King 
led his consort from the room, and the assembly disper- 
sed in silence and sorrow, for all felt that a Nation’s trust || 
lay in the person of the Maid of Orleans. 


That night Agnes Sorrel was seated within her cham- | 
It was late, yet she had made 
The robe which she had 
worn at the wedding was loosed, and fell back with 


ber in the royal palace. 
but slight preparation for rest. 


careless grace from one fair round shoulder, and a por- 
tion of her bright tresses swept in beautiful disorder down | 
her arm to the elbow, as she sat with her head bent 
slightly on one side, busily engrossed in unwreathing the | 
jewels which had beamed among them. The silken cov-| 
ering was removed from her small feet, and one had 


crept back to its ermine lined slipper, while the other 
gleamed out on the dark oaken floor like a fragment of 
exquisite sculpture. A dressing mirror of steel plates 
stood before her, and she was proceeding in her graceful | 
task with a half languid, half sleepy idleness of motion, | 
when a light knock sounded from the door. She start-| 


“ 





_ Kidig’s jester, entered the apartment. 


head bent and her lips slightly parted, remained in her 
seat, listening earnestly. The knock was repeated—a 
richer blood rushed to her cheek, and a swarm of dimp- 
ling smiles flickered like a rosy sunshine around her red 
lips. 

“Tt is he at last!” she exclaimed ; and without wait- 
ing to arrange her dress, she started up and went eager- 
ly to the door. 

“Is it only you,” she said, in a tone of angry disap- 
pointment, drawing her robe with a petulent motion 
over her neck—* your visit is ill-timed, but come in.” 

The door was more widely opened, and Jaques, the 
The same smile 
of dow cunning which ever dwelt on his lips still lingered 
about them, but his manner had something of authority 
in it, and he seated himself composedly as one who had 
a right to waive ceremony. 

“ Well, what have you to say now?” inquired the dis- 
appointed girl, throwing herself carelessly into the easy 
chair, and sweeping the ringlets back from where they 
had fallen over her cheek, with an impatient movement 
of the hand. 
to propose, or have you come again to taunt me with my 


“Is there money wanted, or a new lover 
failure in winning back an old one? Either methinks 
could have waited till the morning—nay, speak, fait 
uncle, for to say truuh I am becoming sleepy,” and with a 
pretty affectation of a yawn, the spoiled beauty turned 
her shoulder towards the jester, and nestled down in her 
chair as if about to drop asleep in his presence. 

The Jester was used to her childish caprices, and re- 
mained quietly in his seat till she had composed herself. 
He then said, “I remarked that you left the presence be- 
fore the ceremony to-day.” 

“ And why should I not ?” she replied in a tone of an- 
gry excitement. ‘ Was I to remain there that the whol 
court might see how slightly I am regarded ?” 

“T blame you not, sweet niece ; but shortly after you 
retired, there came news from the camp—the Maid of 
Orleans is taken prisoner.” 


“ Agnes Sorrel sprung to her feet, and clasped her 
hands with a vehement expression of delight—* Joan 
d’Are a prisoner, say you! Joy! Give me joy, good 
uncle—the King of France is mine again !” 

“ You forget, Agnes,”’ said the Jester, “ imprisonment 
is not death ; even now Charles is in council, and it is de- 
cided that fifty of the noblest among our English prison- 
ners shall be offered in exchange for the Maid.” 

The hands which Agnes Sorrel had clasped with such 
eager delight fellby herside: she sunk witha look of keen 
disappointment to her chair, and remained many minutes 
lost in deep and plotting thought. At length she looked 
up and spoke. 

“Uncle,” she said, “Joan d’Arc must not be set 
free. Who is the King’s messenger ?”’ 

“The young Count Rahon.” 

“What! he who took my colors of late 7?—it is well, 
go quickly and bring him hither.” 

“ Here, at this hour, Agnes ?”” 

“Yes, here and now—Charles regards me not; yet 
stay it is better. At what hour does he set forth ?” 
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’ 


him at the camp,—and was not this hostler-maid his 
“ Have two horses prepared—we will mingle in the || companion? Speak, for I will know all! A wonderful 


“ At early dawn.’ 


cavalcade, as it passes from the city.” | miracle was it that she should know the King of France 
“To what purpose, Agnes? Mark me—take no | —most wonderful!” And the angry beauty burst into a 
step unless fully advised of its import—remember the | low mocking laugh, which seemed a strange melody to 


poverty from which my care has rescued you; the splen- | break from lips so exquisitely lovely. 


dor to which it has opened, and dread the reversion.” ! “ Be patient, Agnes,” said the Jester soothingly, for 

“remember nothing!” exclaimed the excited girl, | he was startled at this burst of jealous rage, in a crea- 
vehemently—“ nothing, but that I am abandoned ; sup- | ture who had hitherto been a _ willing and pliant instru- 
planted by this Heaven-guided sorceress. The time is) ment in his hands—the key which had unlocked his way 
come and I will have my revenge; ay, even though in from the depths of poverty and degradation, to the 
seeking it, I sink to a state yet lower than that from | trusted of a monarch. “ Remember the position of our 
which thy avarice and his love has lifted me—but you | country. Remember that your royal lover was scarcely 
rich enough to find bread for those beautiful lipsp—remem- 


|! ber—” 


She unlocked a casket and took out a signet ring—that | 


would know my object, and shall.” 


which she had once spoken of, as belonging to her royal “ITremember nothing, uncle, nothing but that I have 


lover,—then drawing close to the jester, she unfolded in been made a dupe—the base instrument of my own 


‘ ; . eae 
a few, rapid and earnest words, the deep and wicked _ downfall, and that I will be revenged ! 


“* Mark me,” exclaimed the Jester, raising and fixing 


plot which had entered her heart. | 
“Tt is a dangerous scheme,” said the Jester thought- his eyes sternly upon her; for he felt that she might be 

- . . . a . . . gf "gh »pa © » . ; . ht hd ‘“ “ . P he 

fully, when she finished speaking. “Yet since this in- awed, not persuaded to acquiescence. ‘ One word more 


fatuation has seized him, my influence is past—I am no of angry repining or defiance and | abandon you for ever. 
lonzer the secret friend and counsellor of my master—|) 1» but for whom you might still have been a humble pea- 


° ° . . . S . » » “ess » } *ts Vv go wi r W i 
the hidden spring which sets a machine in motion; and | S*"% compelled t nay ss p hang ts - glo ing : ich 
. : : . | queen yems, in e pool which stood by your father’s 
now when even beauty like yours fails to win him from | 4" ly gems, 7 I . y) 
hut, and to earn— 


her, our mutual interests requires that she be removed— 
The excited girl interrupted him with a burst of pas- 


sionate tears. ‘Oh, would to God I had remained such!” 


I would that we had more time for reflection.’”’ The 
Jester placed his hands over his eyes and remained lost | 
she exclaimed, wringing her hands in the sudden revul- 


in thought, as if deliberating some serious point in his 
sion of her feelings. ‘‘ What has the change been to me, 


mind. After a time he raised his head and turned with | 


. : 2 he ; aie ; rU 
a serious air towards his niece. | but sorrow and shame and sinfulness of heart? Uncle, 


’ ° . } “lal , o , sy a re le , i »y’ 

“ Agnes,” he said, “ there is a method less dangerous, |, ¥"° le! for your own base ends you have led your sister 8 

and quite as effectual, to separate these two persons ; | child to evil and sorrow; and now you mock her with 

yet even this I fear to adopt—it requires a steady pur-| the innocent home she has left, and ask for gratitude—but 

pose, and cool courage, of which you are not capable.’ |; 8° I can listen to you now. What is it you would 

“Fear me not—is not my last hope at stake: nay, is | have me do?” and dashing the tears from her eyes she 

c . « Slt . ' , . > * 

not yours? A Jester may be as easily removed from the || ¥@ited more calmly for what he had to say. 

King’s person, as his mistress, when she ceases to please.” || “ Now that you are reasonable I will speak ; -but let 
The young girl spoke bitterly, and tears started to her || us have no more anger or tears, for the night wears and 


eyes. } we have little time. My plan was this; let us join the 

“ Listen,” replied the Jester, drawing his chair to hers, ! cavaleade as you proposed, gain admission to the dun- 
and looking about as if to be certain that no listener was | geon of the Maid, and convince her of the truth of what 
within earshot. ‘ Joan d’Are was summoned to her high |, I but now told you. Shake her faith in the divinity of 
career by no heavenly visitant. Have you forgotten the || her own mission—let her suppose that Charles himself 
night spent at the little hostlery in the valley of Dom- | was the instigator of the whole, and were he fifty times 
remi ?”’ | a king she would spurn him from her feet. Convince 

Agnes looked up with aroused interest—the Jester did | her thoroughly of her own delusion, and she will recant 
not pause for an answer, but drawing his seat still closer I in the open court, or I strangely misread her nature. 
to hers, bent his lips to her ear, and continued the con- || This accomplished, what on earth could bring the King 
versation in a low earnest voice, which scarcely sounded 1 of France and his haughty dupe together again?) What 
above a whisper in the silent apartment. Agnes listened | can give her station or power in the army? Bereft of 
with a look of profound astonishment; and when he _her ideal greatness, she ceases to be an object of fear or 
ceased, she fixed her eyes keenly upon his face and said: || influence,—while our royal master is established in his 

“ This scheme was of your devising, uncle. I under- || station, and will soon learn to thank us for ridding him 
stand it all; but one object would have led Charles | of a being who would even be a rival in the hearts of 


to adopt ithe had seen the Maid of Orleans and | his people.” 


sought to win her—I remember all—all the hitherto|| The Jester went on to say much more to reason, 


meaningless words. That I should be made the tool! It | soothe and persuade; but the worst part of Agnes Sor- 
matters not: one thing more, most careful uncle. Did | rel’s nature had been aroused, and with unappeasable 
Charles rest that night in the old ruin? Nay, did he || jealousy she persisted in having her own more sanguinary 


not remain there weeks and weeks, when we supposed || plan adopted: an unnatural wish for revenge, or rather 
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the fear of a reckless and yet naturally timid nature, | The husband had returned to the camp immediately after 
made her tremble for the security of her position while | the marriage ceremony, and she was too deeply grieved 
her rival lived, however abject her staté might be. Much) by the captivity of her friend to think of rest. The 
conversation passed between the two before they separa- | dawn was beginning to thread the east with its quiver- 
ted; and when their guilty plan was sufficiently matured, | ing gold and crimson, when she arose from her knees, 
the Jester seated himself by a table, and addressed a let- || opened the single casement which lighted the oratory, 
ter in the King’s name to the Duke of Bedford, nicely | and looked out upon the gardens beneath. While her 
imitating a note which Agnes took from a casket for the |) hand yet lingered on the sash, two persons passed cau- 
purpose. When the signature of the French monarch | tiously through the shrubbery beneath. The one was a 
was counterfeited, she compared the writing minutely with | gaily dressed page, remarkably slight in person, and 
that of the billet-doux, and then fastened the letter after || somewhat awkward and restless in his movements; the 
the King’s peculiar fashion, and placed it in her bosom. || other was enveloped in a dark gown and cowl, such as 


The Jester arose to go. “Try and get some sleep i were then only worn by monks and father confessors, 
now,” he said in a low guilty whisper, taking the fever- when absent from their monastaries. The hood was 
ish hand of his niece, and looking with apprehension into drawn over his features with even more care than was 
her face, which was pale as death, save where a spot || usual with the pious class to which he seemed to belong ; 
of crimson burned in either cheek; “ Rohan sets forth || and he moved forward with a cautious and hesitating 
at break of day; prepare a disguise and then take some || Step, along a circuitous path, which led directly beneath 
the casement at which the countess was standing. The 


boy followed with a bolder and more resolute tread, look- 


rest. I will set forth to provide horses.” 


Agnes returned her uncle’s grasp, and another mock- 


| ing, however, somewhat anxiously at the palace windows 


ing laugh broke from her pale lips ; “I shall rest brave- 


ly! doubt it not—it were strange if this bring not quiet as he passed. When just beneath the countess, a bough 
sleep!” she replied, pressing her hand on her bosom drooping from one of the ornamental trees grouped in that 
where the forged letter had been placed, and lifting her || past of the gurden, caught the tassel hanging from his 
face to his with the expression of a beautiful demon; || velvet cap, and it was lifted from his head, revealing a 


“ Nay, turn not so white, kind uncle, nor let thy eye quail | coil of golden hair closely braided underneath. As the 


thus with cowardly fear, seeing that thou hast practised page turned to secure his cap the face was revealed. It 


fraud from infancy, and that Iam but a beginner in |) ¥®* that of Agnes Sorrel. 


falsehood: methinks, a braver front might become thee. | 
| 


| The countess was scarcely surprised, for such masking 
| was far from uncommon with persons of a lighter class 


Look in my face; is there any thing of thy base dastardly 


fear there 7” : 

The fever spot burned deeper in her cheek as she ! and, after a hasty glance about the garden, followed his 
spoke, and a mocking spirit gleamed in her beautiful || muffled companion through a private gateway which led 
eyes. She might well taunt the Jester with the cow- | into a paved court-yard beyond. The countess was about 


about the court. The seeming page resumed his cap, 





I} re a » > y > » > ine 
ardice that spread a palor over his face. Though his || to leave the casement, when a folded parchment lying 
{| 


| beneath the tree which had taken such unceremonious 
. 7 1} ; . , ; >» ; re, . ” ’ . >, > , - 
trigue, he lacked the courage necessary to an act of bold | libe rty with the fair counterfeit’s cap, attracted her atten 
|| tion. She went down, and to her astonishment found it 
|| to be a letter addressed to the Duke of Bedford, in the 


He was too cold hearted and wary, not to feel the terri- | ~ a 
|| handwriting of the King. She summoned her page and 


heart was one condensed mass of selfishness and in- 
and dangerous fraud, such as he had been committing. 


ble danger he was incurring; but that young girl had 2 : 
_gave orders that it should be conveyed to his majesty ; 


suddenly outleaped him in wicked daring ; his own plot- || 4 é 
ting spirit had roused a kindred fiend in her bosom ; and ! but her messenger returned with word that C harles had 
he saw that she had none of his subtle strength to sub- ridden forth on the previous night in company with her 
due it into prudence ; yet to that spirit he had become a || husband, the Count Dunois. It was three days before 
slave. Agnes Sorrel was acquainted with previous || that letter reached the King. 

frauds and treasons, that would have brought him to the | T’o be continued. 
gallows’ tree, had they been revealed to the King. During | = - 

their conversation that night, she had threatened him with ] Tuere is a virtuous fear, which is the effect of faith, 
exposure, should he refuse to aid in her designs against || and there is a vicious fear, which is the product of doubt. 
the Maid of Orleans. The instrument of his power || The former leads to hope, as relying on God, in whom 
had turned upon him, and he stood aghast at the peril in || we believe; the latter inclines to despair, and not rely- 
which he found himself; but persuasion and threats had | ing on God, in whom we do not believe. Persons of the 
\= character fear to lose God; persons of the other 


and wicked project, and he left the room as one treading || character fear to find him. 


been exhausted in vain, to win her from her dangerous 


on the verge of a voleano, the slave of a passionate and —- ————— 

jealous girl. | Rememeer, says Raleigh, that if thou marry for 
While the Jester and Agnes Sorrel were holding their |, beauty, thou bindest thyself all thy life for that which 

dangerous council within the apartments of the latter, i perchance will neither last or please thee one year; and 

the countess of Dunois retired to a small oratory which | when thou hast it, it will be to thee of no price at all, 

overlooked the palace gardens, where she spent the night | for the desire dieth when it is attained, and the affection 

in earnest prayer for the deliverance of her benefactress.  perisheth when it is satisfied. 
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Original. 
THE OUTLAW’S END. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,” ETC, 


Tue morning had been wild and stormy; and, until 
many hours after noon, the sun had not once looked forth 
from the dense veil of leaden clouds, which, from the 


earliest dawn, had shrouded the whole firmament. All | 


day the wind had moved among the forests, shaking the 
sturdiest trees even to their roots, and strewing the whole 
surface of the earth with shattered boughs and heaps of 
foliage ; the rain had poured down its incessant volumes, 
and ever and anon the lightning had glanced forth, cast- 
ing a fearful and unnatural light among the falling drops, 
chorused by the deep roaring of the thunder. 

Yet toward evening, the fury of the elements subsided ; 
the echoes of the thunder, fainter and fainter after each 
successive peal, sunk into deeper mutterings scarce 
audible afar off in the eastern sky—the winds first wailed 
remotely, and then were heard no more ; the rain ceased 
altogether, the clouds grew thinner, and, as a soft breeze 
from the west came creeping up, with its sweet low sigh, 
through the yet dripping woodlands, rolled themselves 
into separate masses, leaving full many a glimpse of lovely 
azure—and the great sun himself, though sinking rapidly 
toward the west, shone out with a soft tranquil light, till 
the whole earth, refreshed and reinvigorated by the storm, 
appeared to smile exultingly beneath his cheerful influ- 
ence. The deer, which had crouched all day long in the 
most dense and tangled thickets, came bounding out in 
graceful herds from the dark forest glades; the cattle 
lowed over the fresh green pastures; even the sable 
rooks were on the wing, cawing and sporting, far, far 
above the highest tree-tops, as if they too were conscious 
of the change, and were rejoicing in the return of sun- 
shine 


But over no spot of the earth did that bright sunshine 
linger with a more loving glance, reluctant, as it were, 
to quit so fair a scene, as over the broad tranquil park, 
studded with immemorial oaks, girded around by deep 
and devious woodlands, which lay around the venerable 
mansion, known at the present day as Temple Newsam, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire,—though at the period, 
to which we allnde, it went still by the Saxon name 
which did not cease to designate it, until it fell into the 
hands of that brave but dissolute and savage order named 
from the Holy Temple of Jerusalem. 

The mansion, which indeed was in no wise unworthy 
of the rich demesnes among which it was seated, was of 
stone neatly squared by the hammer, low-roofed and 
long, and covered not with tiles or thatch, but with large 
slabs of heavy slate—the windows, large and lofty, were 
not of that tall lanceolated form, which belonged to the 
more gorgeous style of architecture already introduced 
by the victorious Normans, but square-topped and divided 
by massive transomes of red free-stone—a vault-shaped 
porch, with two stone benches under it, gave access into 
the huge hall, and was at this time over-bowered by a 
rich mass of creeping verdure, woodbine, clematis and 
eglantine, which spread their winding tendrils over one 
‘ 20 


| 


| 


| 





half at least of the pile, and hung in many a long festoon 
down from the swallow-haunted eaves. The times of 
warfare had, it would seem, passed over in the lovely 
isle, so long the scene of pitiless strife between its rival 
'races, for a stone arch scanning the tranquil surface of 


|| the moat, which still washed, with its broad deep waters, 


‘the very walls of the manor house, had replaced the 
| narrow drawbridge, the supports of which might still be 
seen projecting from either side of the embowered por- 
'tal; while the stockade of massy timbers which had 
once guarded the exterior bank had given way to a light 
“rustic railing—a wide and level lawn extended for a 


| mile at least before the windows of this mansion, clothed 
| 


with a greensward in no respect inferior, whether in hue 
or softness, to the most costly velvet that ever issued from 
the looms of Genoa—large herds of cattle might be seen 





|straying here and there over that gentle plain, mixed 
with the more graceful deer which fed and sported in 
' great numbers beneath the shelter of those lordly wood- 
lands. 


Such was the hour, and such the scene, to gaze on 
which two persons of superior birth and state, as might 
be seen at the first glance, came forth about two hours 
before the sun should set, from the green-mantled porch 
we have described. They were of different sexes; but 
a nobler specimen of the Almighty Maker’s handiwork 
might have been looked for long, nor found at last, than 
was exhibited in that bright pair. The lady was in the 
very prime of womanhood, when the slight airy figure of 
the girl has become rounded and matured into the swelling 
and voluptuous fullness of the whole form, which, never 
seen in girlhood, rarely alas! survives the passing of the 
thirtieth winter. Graceful, and dignitied, and somewhat 





over the mid height of woman, she seemed like a queen, 
too calm and gentle to be proud, too confident in her high 
birth, and conscious bearing, to stoop to the littleness 
of affectation. She wore no covering on her head—for 
| it was now the very flush of summer—except her own 
abundant tresses, which, simply braided across the smooth 
brow, and passing behind each small white ear, were 
gathered in a rich and coal-black knot behind. She was 
dressed richly, but in grave and simple colors; and she, 
indeed, was one on whom it was impossible to look with 
any reference-to her dress and decorations—for her own 
beauty was so lustrous, that no eye might dwell undazzled 
on its glories. The comrade of this lovely lady was a tall, 
powerful, .and noble-looking man; whose curling yellow 
locks, blue eyes, and sunburnt skin contrasted strangely 
with the raven ringlets, unsunned complexion, and bright 
dark eye of his sweet partner. His dress, too, though as 
rich, was very different in its form and fashion from that 
worn by the lady; for hers, partaking somewhat of the 
Saxon style in general shape and even in material, was 
yet essentially Norman; while the short tunic, furred at 
the cuffs and capes with minever, and gathered in at the 
waist by a broad leathern girdle—from which hung the 
short broad two-edged sword which had been borrowed 
by the earliest Saxons from the masters of the Roman 
world—no less than the wide flowing mantle, which he 
wore above it, was as different as possible from the short 
cloaks and loose shirts of the Norman chivalry. Several 
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domestics followed them to the door with affectionate’ yet 
reverential ministry; and to one of these, a grey-haired | 


the bones of hapless pilgrims—and where then will be 
the beauty, where then the bright attraction ?—Far 


man wearing a silver chain about his neck and a huge | then from adding loveliness, or touching with enchant- 


bunch of keys at his girdle, the Franklin—for so did the | ment the dark scenery, will not the full glare of the 


proud vietors term the wealthier classes of the subject | day-god but reveal fresh horrors, which else had lain con- 


population, whom they admitted not to their own pecu- | cealed by the sweet veil of darkness? No! no! believe 


|| me, dearest—the sunbeam is, indeed, like to the love of 


liar style of gentlemen—spoke a few words, in a voice 


so remarkably sonorous, although deep and powerful, |) a high nature; but to be lovely in itself, much more to 


that had he been in no wise else remarkable, that had | waken loveliness in others, it must be shed upon a kin- 


distinguished him alone from all beside. dred and a glorious object. Then, then indeed, will it 
“Good Hundibert,” he said, “let Leofric and Wal- || 


wyn and some one or two of the others, go forward and 


create fresh beauties—then will it, doubled as it were, 
/and worthily reflected back, both give, and receive glory. 
1 But if—most contrary to the great will of Him, who sets 
I the passions in our hearts to be our slaves, and not our 


make ready for us at the Hermitage, our evening meal— 
let them make no display nor any pompous preparation 
—a flask or two of wine, some fruit, and what ye will I tyrants—if that the love of the most generous and noble 


beside, we reck not. The evening is so fair after this || nature be prodigally poured upon an object which 


stormy day, that we will walk forth until sunset—is’t || 
Alice, not only, will not that love create or call forth ex- 


deserves it not, nor ever can appreciate it, believe me, 
not so, gentle Alice ?”’ 

With a slight inclination of her head and a sweet smile, || cellences from a soil incapable to bear them, but it will 
the lady he addressed assented, and passing her fair arm || in itself deteriorate, and lose its own innate and highborn 


majesty, and sink into a kindred degradation with that 





through his, she turned to leave the porch. 
“My cap, good Hundibert,” continued he, “I hed | which it has stooped to shine on.” 
rete | “ True—true! most true and beautiful,” replied the 
—and ho! ye knaves within there, uncouple Thor and | 


of!” g soe 
Balder! | think has been our love. Born of affliction, too, and 


A bustle was heard instantly within, and ere he had } tempest-nursed, it hath yet won its way to a serene and 


|| golden evening. And thou too, my beloved, thou too, 
hounds, powerful enough to have pulled down an on! 


well nigh forgotten it—fetch me my cap and boar-spear 


j lady; “and such—such, Hereward—such am I fond to 


received the articles he demanded, two mighty wolf 


| like to this day now fading into night, didst run thine 
coal-black and wiry-haired, came bounding through the earlier course through violence and war and bloodshed! 












hall with a wild yell of joyous recognition. “ Soh! soh! |) 


my men—down Balder—down, sir! one would think, 


—and who now, in the stately peaceful Franklin, ruling 
his broad demesnes in dignified and honored leisure, 






Alice,” he went on, “their instinct were but little if it || could recognize the fierce and dreaded outlaw, the scourge 
, . . 1} : . ‘. 

be at all inferior to our boasted reason. See, how they | of Norman prelates, the foe of Norman warriors, and— 

gambol and career over the dewy lawn; and now, lo,| ah, Hereward, dost recollect the day ?—the rescuer of 
















you! I pray, the elder dog, as though ashamed of merri- | 


ment so unbecoming his years and station, comes soberly 
and modestly back to his master’s heel! But what a 
heavenly sunset! Remember you at any time a sweeter 
evening ?”’ 

“ Lovely, indeed, too lovely almost for this earth, on 
which it beams so fondly,” she replied. ‘Is not the 
smile of that splendid sunset, lighting up with a recent 
glory that which before was all dull and gloomy, and 
calling forth a thousend fresh and fairer excellences, 
which, never else would have revealed themselves, from 
what was indistinct, obscure, and meaningless—is not, I 
say, that sunny smile, like to the noble love of some high 
nature; which, falling om a lowlier object, not only 
is enamored of the being in whom its own redundant 
excellence imagines qualities which of a truth exist not— 


but actually by its beautifying influence calls forth and | 


awakens beauties, which, before that great magician’s 
call, had slept unnoticed and unknown, even if they had 


any natural existence of their own ?” 


“ Nay, nay! sweet Alice,”’ answered he, on whom she 
leaned so fondly ; “‘ | would say rather is’t not the beauty 
of the scene, which, though it kindles at the radiant 
gleam, and responds to the genial smile,—is’t not the 
beauty of the scene, which lends the true attraction ?— 
Pour the same sunbeam down upon a bare and barren 


desert—roamed by the prowling wolf, and whitened by 





| Norman damsels ?” 
| How should I e’er forget?” he answered with a fond 
glance to his lovely bride; ‘‘ how should I e’er forget, or 
| ever cease from gratitude to Him, who, when I was but 
| dreaming of fierce vengeance on a savage foe, gave me 
‘a motive of good—mingled with, and coloring the evil! 
| Who, when I only thought of holding by a loose bond 
| together for a little space a handful of my wronged and 
suffering countrymen, and forcing our oppressors to taste 
| something of the bitterness which they had poured into 
our cup, called me to better thoughts, and gave me, not 
| the desire alone, but the means to aid and comfort them! 
! So that, as you have said, now in the evening of my life, 
|| blessed with your pure and holy love—pardoned by him 
| who rules the land, and with whom, be his title what it 
\ may, even I confess it madness to contend—at peace 
with our Norman neighbors—I live here on the heritage 





| you lavished on me, happy, and grateful, and not I trust 
| entirely profitless to Him who gave us all. I can now 
| look on wrongs committed, and seek not to revenge, but 
! to redress and remedy. I wish to do some little good in 
|| this my province, and thus to make atonement for the 
|| much evil which I did of yore—not unprovoked, perhaps, 
nor in determined wickedness of will—and all thanks be 
to Him, and after Him to thee, I have the means to 
mate my will!” 
| “ Dear Hereward !” she raised his broad hand to her 
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rosy lips and kissed it with the fondest reverence—“dear | 
Hereward! and dost thou think, indeed, all is so peace- 

ful as thou sayest? Dost apprehend no danger? Par- | 
doned indeed thou art, and at peace, as thou sayest, with | 
all thy warlike neighbors. But is there no small cloud 

portending w rath to come on the horizon? What thinkest 

thou of this Norman band, which as we heard yestrene is 

moving northerly from Leicester,—its leader the most 

savage of the Free Companions—and, if report speaks | 
true, the brother of arms, the cousin and close friend of 
that ill man from whom your valor saved me? Deemest 
thou there is no danger of some violent unauthorized 
attack ?” 


“‘ Not so, sweet Alice,” he replied; “the kingdom is | 
now peaceable, and under governance of laws, firmly | 
and legally administered !—At peace and under the pro- | 


tection of the King, in bond of amity with the Lord High 

Lieutenant of the county, I cannot apprehend the slight- | 
est chance of overt peril—and, for the night mauraders, I | 
have yet left enough of the old Hereward, the Hunter, in| 
my veins that I can defy and scorn them 
apart, our train is known too strong for casual outrage; | 
and for a regular attack upon a peaceful, and a well-res- | 
pected man, the quiet state of England, the firm police, |, 


But, jest |, 


recess wherein the lonely dweller had for years strewed 
his humble couch. In the exterior chamber, when they 
arrived there, they found all preparations made for their 
refreshment,— a snowy cloth spread on the rude stone 
table, a flask or two of the light Gascon wines, at that 
day deemed the choicest produce of the grape—pastry 
,and fruit and other slight confections, arranged on silver 
plates, with flowers and green leaves in profusion—sweet 
garniture for such a meal. A single page was waiting 
when they entered, and he too was dismissed on their 
arrival. And they sat gazing upon the lovely landscape, 
and trifling with the delicacies set before them, rather as 
an excuse for loitering there, than that they cared to gra- 
tify their appetite ; conversing, now gaily, now with that 
mixture of soft melancholy, which runs ever, in a deep 
and sweet vein, through minds of a poetical and highly 
wrought temperament—until the moon was riding broad 
and bright in the transparent heaven, and the long hoot- 


| ing of the answering owls was mingled with the brawling 


‘of the river. Suddenly there was heard a clang of steel 
without, and heavy footsteps clanking along the narrow 
pathway, which gave the only access to the cavern; and 
the next momenta loud shout from the page rang through 
| the stillness of the night—“ Treason! Ho—Hereward, 


” 
and ihe close neighborhood of friendly garrisons, under | to arms! 


right friendly leaders, forbid us to fear any thing. It is || 


but thy affection—not thy reason—that whispers aught of | 


peril.” 





Conversing thus, the Saxon Hereward, with his fair |, 
dame, had strolled through the lovely tranquil scenery | 


| (| 


“Peace, noisy fool,” cried a harsh voice ig Norman 
| French, and with the words the dull sound of a heavy 
| blow —a piercing shriek—and ere one could have counted 
| ten, a plunge in the swift torrent—followed. 


Upon the instant, Hereward sprung @ his weapons— 


of their demesne—had passed the trim and level park, ! gained the doorway, and at a glance perceived that his 
grazed by superb and comely cattle, and studded with | hour was come! Eighteen or twenty powerful and savage- 
occasional clumps of stately forest trees; and entering | looking men at arms, completely sheathed in steel, with 
upon the wilder and more broken, and perhaps on that | mace, and battle-axe, and long two handed swords, were 
account more picturesque and pleasing scenery of the | hurrying up the craggy pass—escape was none but 





upland chase, which stretched away, a sylvan solitude of | 
miles, toward the north, hastened to join their train at | 
the spot which had been appointed for their evening | 
meal. The Hermitage, for so this favorite haunt was | 
termed, was not a decorated hut according to the taste 
of modern times, but in good truth a cavern-dwelling, | 
scooped from the limestone rock, which suddenly swell- | 
ing up from the tamer hills around it, presented at that | 
point a bare and ragged precipice, above a hundred feet |) i 
in height, round which a rapid stream wheeled turbu- | 


snowy foam. The cave, which, although long untenanted, 
had once been the abode of a true Saxon anchorite, con- 
sisted of two chambers—the first a roomy, square apart- 
ment, with a groined roof, and a wide chimney, wrought, 


as it seemed, at the expense of almost endless toil, out of |) 


the solid rock by patient chiselling; the front toward the 
river having a low arched doorway, and a long transomed 
window, now for the most part over-run with ivy, which 
overlooked a wide reach of the foaming torrent, and the 
rich hanging woods which clothed the farthe: verge. The 
second, as is for the most part the case in excavations of 
thet kind, was smaller, and but dimly lighted through 
one tall narrow loop-hole, containing merely a niche or 
two, formed to receive the crucifix and holy water, and a 





| 
lently, lashing itself, so many were the reefs and shattered | 


blocks of stone which barred its course, into one sheet of | 


through their ranks—hope of assistance sone—and to 
| resist was only to prolong the vain death struggle. Yet 
|Hereward was not the man to perish unavenged or 
| tamely—he raised his bugle to his lips and wound it long 


|| and lond, till the woods echoed far and wide to its shrill 


‘cadences, but other answer there came none. The path 
| was very rugged, and so narrow that but one man could 
scale it at a time; and had he been arrayed in helm and 
hauberk, with his good gisarme in his hand, Hereward 
‘would have deemed it but a light task to defend that 
passage, single handed against a score of armed assuail- 
lants—but in his garb of peace, with nothing but one 
| boar-spear, and a short stabbing sword that could be 
/ scarce expected to pierce the feeblest armor, what could 
| he hope to do against the steel clad warriors. Once, ere 
he left the cavern, he strained his Alice to his heart, 
| pressed one long kiss on her brow, then rushed into the 
| fray ! 

Grasping his boar-spear by the middle, as though about 
\to hurl it on the advancing enemy, and folding his large 
mantle in compact and massive folds upon his arm he 
sprang upon the foremost; but, swifter far than he, the 
wolf-dog, Balder, dashed at the throat of the file leader— 
embarassed by this unexpected foe, the man-at-arms 
| lowered his guard, and at the self-same instant the keen 
| head of the boar-spear plunged irresistibly into his visor, 
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shattered the bars, drove in the scull, and hurled him 


back, a dead man, on his nearest follower. Staggering | 


beneath the weight of his slain leader, the second man- 


at-arms missed his foot hold; and, ere he could recover | 


his equilibrium, a back stroke from the hand of Here- 
ward pitched him sheer down, a fall of eighty feet, into 


the torrent’s bed! Another and another fel! beneath the |! 


fierce stabs of the desperate Saxon!—they hesitated, 
they drew back—but it was only for an instant—again 
they charged upon him, and their long cutting weapons 


were stained with his blood ; ‘yet from his vantage ground | 


he still dealt death »mong them, till overstrained by the 
hard service, the tough shaft of the boar-spear burst into a 
hundred splinters, at the blow which drove it through the 
corslet, deep, deep into the heart, of him, who, coming 


treacherously to avenge the death of his slain cousin, met | 


the fate which he destined for another. But the same 
blow which slew his foeman, was not less fatal to the 
Saxon—for though he drew his short sword on the in- 


stant, it was too powerless a weapon at close quarters. | 
They rushed upon him in a body—it was a dark, confu- | 


sed, and desperate grapple !—he lost his footing—fell— 
struggled up to his knee, once more, and brought another 
foeman down !—And with the yells of the fierce wolf- 


hounds, yells of rage blent with agony, and the deep | 


curses ofthe murderers, and the continual clash of steel, 
a more appalling strife can hardly be conceived! And 
now to fill the measure up with horror, Alice came rush- 
ing down, believing that the strife was ended, and hoping 
only to share the doom of her adored, lost Hereward. 
Scarcely had she burst upon the scene, ere she was seized 


by a fierce soldier. Then, desperately, mortally, wounded || 


as he was, Hereward rallied at the sight—sprang to his 
feet, and seizing her assailant by the arm, plunged his 
short sword over the gorget through his unguarded | 
throat! Once more he clasped her to his heart—once 
more, and with a straining grasp that never was unloosed ! 


for as his arms encircled her, a treacherous thrust took i 


effect between his shoulders from behind, and hurled him, 
ere he could make an effort to unhand her, over the head- 
long brink. No shrick was heard, no struggle seen— 
for he was slain outright, and she, most happy so to 
perish, but strained her white arms the more closely 
round her hero’s neck, and even as they fell, caught his 
last sigh on her sweet lips!—the foaming waves roared 
over them—in life they had been fond, and faithful, and 
perhaps too happy for this mortal sphere—and in death 


= : : 
How falsely do those reason, who imagine that opin- 
ions, of whatever character, may be counteracted and | 
stifled by popular violence! If the opinions be false, | 
how degrading is the estimate of human virtue, that force 


should be deemed necessary to restrain mankind from 
grasping and receiving them! The whole history of the 
world proves, that error has received its strongest impulses 


from the mistaken efforts of those who would crush it by | 
violence. If they be true, ridicule cannot abash them, 


jin a large rose furmed of precious stones. 


ROTTI. 





Original. 
BUONAROTTI. 


PY MRS. E. F. ELLET, 
AUTHOR OF “THE CHARACTERS OF SCHILLER,” ETC. 

It was an evening of festivity in the palazzo Barbe- 
rini of Rome, 1525. All that luxury in that most luxuri- 
ous age could devise, or wealth and power command, 
was there to delight the guests; the nobles of the papal 
‘city, ambassadors from Venice, Mantua, Florence and 
other states, together with many distinguished by their 
learning or their works—generals, jurists, poets, archi- 
tects and painters. The vast saloon was adorned with: 
noble frescoes, and hung with shields and banners, that 
gleamed in the rays of gothic lamps suspended by chains 
of gold; paintings of the earlier schools of Italian art 
decorated the walls; the cornices were wrought with 
emblematic devices; and the mirrors of Murans, that 
flashed back the light—the carpets from the looms of 
the East—the velvet-cushioned seats, covered with armo- 
rial blazonry—the marble tables, bearing silver vases, 
crowned with flowers, and medals, gems, intaglios, etc., 
long afterwards the wonder and admiration of Europe— 
the buffets of dark marble of Porto Venere, with their 
gilded capitals and crystal decorations, and the store of 
massive plate they displayed, all proved the taste as well 


as the magnificence of the lordly entertainer. 


“On my life, Flaminio,” said a young man, who, while 
the newly-arrived guests were successively announced, 
had been gazing on a young lady, the centre of a group 
near him, “ on my life, I never saw any thing so lovely !” 


And he might well say so; the face was exquisite, the 


‘contour of the head, just then elevated and inclined a 


little, was perfectly Grecian; yet it was not the lovely 
outline, or the transparence of her complexion, or the 
rose on her lips that charmed, so much as the etherial 
atmosphere of modesty, grace and refinement that floated 
about her. She wore a close vest of silver stuff, and a 
robe of white, with long silken sleeves, broidered with 


‘gold. Her girdle was woven with pearls, and fell as 


low as the hem of her robe, where the ends were joined 
A cami- 
cetta of the finest and thinnest cambric shaded a neck 
white as alabaster, and suffered part of her finely-rounded 


shoulders to be visible. A monile of rich pearls was the 
they were not divided ! a | 


only ornament of her neck, save her bright ringlets, which 
were allowed to escape the partial confinement of a 
wreath of pearls. 

“Tt is the lady Claudia de Barberini,” replied Flaminio 
to his friend’s remark. ‘She is beautiful beyond com- 
pare, and the star of fashion. And yonder is the happy 


man on whom destiny bestows her hand.” 


*““ The handsome cavalier who stands beside her?” 


“ You are just from Milan, or you would know better. 
That is Alberto di Cordona, the most gallant of our 


contempt cannot wither them, oppression caanot annihi- 4 captains. He won distinction at the battle of Paria; 


late them—the truth will soar, through doubt and through | his bravery promised to render his name as famous as 


darkness, through water and through fire, to that proud and 


lofty pinnacle, where all truth must finally sit enthroned, || future husband of the Lady Claudia had as strong an 


that of his noble kinsman, Raymond. It were well if the 
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arm and as bold a heart. She has been aflianced from 
infancy to the Conte d’ Orsini.” 


“ What—that man of low stature, with black mus- 


taches, his dress so sedulously bedecked with jewels ?” 
“The same. He has just arrived from Florence, 
repert says, to wed the lady. Observe with what an air 


of aristocratic negligence he leans against that column, 
playing with the diamond clasp of his mantle. His | 
splendid self fills his whole soul; you know he is nearly 
related to the Medici.” 


“Ts he not jealous of the favor his betrothed shows to | 
others ?”” asked Bandello. ‘‘ Jealousy, you know, is but | 
self love masked— 


*E il geloso amor malnato 
Che ogni detto, ogni atto spia, 
E amor proprio mascherato.’ ” 


“ Hush !” interrupted his companion, “ dare you make | 
verses in such a presence f”’ and he pointed to a distin- | 


guished-looking man who just then approached. ‘“ How | 
do you, Caro Signor Ludovico? It is like the sunlight | 


to behold your smiling face. Let me present to you my | 


friend, Bandello ; and you, comrade, I pledge mine honor, | 
| stern features, and the rapid changes of expression in his 


will gladly welcome to your acquaintance one who has so 
often delighted you—Signor Ariosto.” 


“ Ariosto!”” repeated Bandello, and with a depth of 


reverence that almost called a smile on the lively poet’s |, 


face, he paid his salutation, and expressed the pleasure 
he felt in meeting with “ the honor of Italy and of poesy.” 


The individual he addressed was about the middle | 
age, and the traces of past excesses made him appear 


universally in his countenance. His figure was tall and | 
noble, and inclining to the fullness of a free liver. His | 
keen dark eyes were fixed, ever and anon, with an intensi- | 
ty of admiration that betokened the devoted worshipper 
of beauty, on some fair face or form. He replied with 
graceful ease to the compliments of Bandello, and imme- 
diately gave a new direction to the conversation, by 
remarking upon several visitors as they entered. 

“‘ That military figure, who wears his plume so grace- | 
fully, is the Ambassador of Mantua. Ha! the Count 
Guido Rangoni! he is a rare guest in these troubled | 
times. Who is yon fair lady, to whom Vitello Vitelli is 
paying such chivalrous devotion? I warrant me she | 
laughs within herself at his bearishness. Diana, full- | 
orbed! could I not win more of those stately smiles? | 
See, she gives her hand to Julian of Ferrara!”’ 

“ And there is the Venetian captain,” said Flaminio. 
“He is high in favor with the Pope since May.” 

“Tt is said,” carelessly observed the poet, “ matters | 
are brewing which will bring Clement to commit himself 
against the all-conquering Emperor.” 

“‘ Had he done so a year since,” said Bandello, “ Italy 
might have been saved.” 

The discourse, which might have taken a political 
turn, was interrupted by an exclamation from Ariosto. 
“Lo! the queen of the feast! and a greater than she— 





” 


Micuet—pia che mortale, ANcet divino! 
Two pages at the same instant announced the celebra- 
ted Marchesa di Pescara—Victoria Colonna. It was 
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in honor of this lady, distinguished alike by her rank and 
genius, then on a visit to the heiress of Barberini, that 
the entertainment had been given. A radiant creature 
she was! Herbloom of girlhood had fled ; but a bright- 
er and loftier charm—intellectual grace and dignity, the 
| dignity of feminine virtue and loveliness sat throned on her 
brow. Her dark, brilliant eyes and pure complexion, 


| the noble contour of her features, and her symmetrical 
| figure, vindicated her claims to a beauty that rivalled 


the vaunted charms of the stately Roman dames. A 
coronet of gems rested on her forehead; a rich veil was 
fastened in her braided hair, and relieving its darkness, 
floated in light folds over her shoulders. She wore a 
robe of rose-colored satin, trimmed with lace, and confin- 
_ed at the waist by a girdle fastened with a spiral serpent, 
whose eyes were two large rubies. 

The noble poctess was attended by the Duke di —— 
/and Barberini. But she had a rival in the attention of 
the admiring guests; a man, apparently about forty 
years of age, though in reality, ten years older. There 
was nothing peculiar in his dress or bearing; but the 


acute observer could trace in his bold and somewhat 


countenance, the energetic and daring intellect, the genius 
that no forms could direct or control. But not at the 
first glance could the eye measure the mental clftaracter 
‘of Michael Angelo Buonarotti. In repose, his features 
had an aspect of austerity, if not of moroseness. But 
the quick kindling of the eye, the rapid play of expres- 
sion, the bright smile, gave evidence to those with whom 


. P shee | he deigned to converse, and they were but few, of the 
even older, notwithstanding the vivacity that pleased so | 


genial temper of his soul. He was welcomed with cor- 
diality by the bland host; hundreds crowded to see and 


speak with him, for it was but seldom he appeared in 


|| society ; and the place of honor was assigned him at the 


banquet. Between him and Ariosto, there subsisted the 
warmest friendship, notwithstanding the difference of 
| their personal characters. The gaiety of the poet grant- 
lreserve of Michael Angelo was ever ready to relax in 
| favor of one esteemed so highly, and who had so often 
‘rendered him the homage most dear to a man of genius— 
‘the praise of one who understands him. 


ed to his friend’s asperity all it claimed; while the stern 


| It would be superfluous to describe minutely the ban- 
| quet that succeeded, where all was set forth that could 
minister to the gratification of the most fastidious taste. 


| Perhaps modern refiaement might have censured the 


| 


mixture of needless ornament with such profusion; the 
immense joints of goats’ and boars’ flesh in trenchers of 
silver, with vast varieties of game; the herons and pea- 
| cocks roasted whole, and re-adorned with their plumage ; 
| but they were relished by the taste of the middle ages, as 
| well as the fruits of all seasons, the flasks of delicate 
| liquors then in use, and the rich wines, the product of 
‘the fertile Veronese, and the ancient wines so much 

praised by the Roman nobility. In one respect modern 
cultivation was surpassed; a courteous hilarity reigned, 
but the voice of boisterous mirth was unheard. At the 

close of the feast, which had been enlivened by military 
|pantomimes and other entertainments in vogue, the 
| gifts were brought to the fair Marchesa, and by her, 
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distributed, while the guests ‘stood up to respond to the || group, who had just entered the dark and narrow street 
toasts. Four pages at last entered, carrying a piece of | in time to witness the occurrence. 


} 
| 
| 


smiled as it was placed before her, and ran her finger | Visitors repaired to the Vatican. The courtesy of Michael! 


workmanship in ivory on a base of ebony, representing 
Mercury teaching Love to play on the lyre. Victoria A morning or two after, many noble and distinguished 
lightly over the mimic chords. The touch was like | Angelo had yielded to his admirer, Ariosto, permission 
magic; from a secret receptacle a shower of gems and for himself and some select friends, to visit his sketch of 
bijous was shot upwards, and dispersed among the com- || the Last Judgment, which he had not yet begun to paint 


pany. It was amusing to see the eagerness with which | in fresco. This stupendous work, the crowning one of 


the toys were secured by the gay cavaliers and presented ‘that sublime style of paintings he had undertaken at 
to the dames. A delicate cross of gold, marked with the the command of Julius IL., already promised to be the 
name “ Claudia,” was offered to her on the knee, by the most marvellous of all. The noble groups lingered, 
Count d’ Orsini. The maiden received it with a haughty while waiting for the artist, in intense admiration before 
gesture, and turning to the young Cordona, regardless || the paintings in the Listine chapel. 

of the Count’s dark looks, and a frown from her fair|| “ Would Dante had lived,” exclaimed Ariosto, in 
friend, the Marchesa, bade him fix it in her hair. The | "@pture, interrupting the silence with which the dames 
company left the banquet-room soon after, and dispersed ; and cavaliers had long gazed, ‘‘ would Dante had lived 
some to the dance, to which the gorgeous music invited; | behold this pictorial representation of his grand Idea 
some to wander through the stately gardens, enriched _of the origin and progress of Theocracy.” 


with those antique marbles which were the fairest inheri- 
’ 


his faults,” observed Flaminio. ‘‘ Dante was sometimes 


tance of that proud family, and destined to perpetuate its 


memory, when its honors were no more. Into one of its 
an anatomist rather than a painter. Indeed, it seems to 


shaded walks a young pair passed; they lingered but an ; 
me that his paintings are the conceptions of a sculptor. 


instant, yet that instant was the turning point in the 


destiny of both, and fraught with a bliss of which neither And he pointed to some naked figures, where grace had 


had ever dreamed before. been sacrificed to a display of energetic action. 
“Vea . ‘ ™ a2 : Bow 

“One word, dearest, dearest,” whispered the youth- Ye . who would bs cpa to give up this quality, “3 

peculiarly his own?” said Bandello. “I have seen his 


ful Cordona, “ one word to seal my hopes with certainty ! ; 
cartoon of Pisa, that school of art and of the world. 


May the destinies pardon me the rapture of this moment ! 


One word! one look, beloved !” || There, nothing can exceed the expressiveness of gesture. 
And Claudia gave the look; the melting radiance of : iene “7 sed in pres nome a 
her eyes shone deep into her lover's heart. He caught | cudieidied ta Galle flgues. The ethan ot enaiiediniaen 
her hand; she withdrew it, but it was only to detach the || . " ; : - 
golden cross he had fastened in her hair. " « Take this,” || on —_— paseo ae ~~ open -stea 

mind. Who would exchange his for the stately splendor 


she murmured, “and believe that Claudia returns your PPR 3 : . 
” | of Leonardo de Vinci's picture, glorious in conception as 


love! 8 
|) it is ?”’ 


Phe young soldier knelt; he kissed the precious gift; | “IT never saw them,” said Flaminio, with a sigh of 


; . | some mortification. 
suppressed, faltered from his lips, the white hand that || 


he kissed again and again, while words of passion, long 


“You are aware it was painted in emulation of Leon- 


presented it. There was no time for doubt; neither had | ardo de Vinci. Both paintings represent the taking of 
a misgiving, for with him, love newly uttered, swept || pica: but Leonardo painted a battle of cavalry—Buona- 
sa; ) 


away like a tide, all other feelings, and with her, nurtured rotti, a body of foot, battling in the Arno, and at a sud- 


in the lap of indulgence, unconscious of one ungratified | den'‘elarm, rushing from the waters to emme. © The 
! artist’s unrivalled know!edge of anatomy, is thus display- 
Suddenly a strain of vocal music was heard near them, | ed in perfection.” 
and a company of convivial guests came down the ave-|}| “ Who,” observed another, “ can question the power of 
nue. One was the Count d’ Orsini. The blood rushed || Michael Angelo in depicting grace and beauty, so long as 
to his haughty brow as he caught a glimpse of Claudia yonder Eve remains! Her attitude, as she turns to 
with Cordona beside her; promptly advancing, he took || thank her Creator, might have done honor to Raphael 
her arm, and led her with more haste than courtesy, to himself. And if Buonarotti sometimes neglects elegance 
the spot where Victoria was playing on the harp and || of coloring, and the novelties of the pencil, are not such 
improvising a song. Alberto melancholly followed. | 
That night, as the young lover went homeward, a man || deur of his style?” 


wish, distrust would have been unnatural. 


sportive witcheries, incompatible with the terrific gran- 


wrapped in a mantle, threw himself upon him with a | “« Those who censure him in this respect,”’ said Ariosto, 
drawn dagger. With admirable coolness he avoided the || “do not appreciate the character of his genius. He has 
blow, disarmed the assailant, and divested him of so much been called the modern Zeuxis—Raphael, the Apelles ; 
of his disguise as enabled him to recognize the confiden- || but even this distinction is inexpressive. Raphael is the 
tial servant of D’ Orsini. The bafiled assassin begged || prince of dramatic, Michael Angelo, of epic painting. 
for merey; with a laugh of scorn, Cordona flung him off || The design of the former art is to impress upon us the 
into the street. The laugh was echoed by a merry | relations of man to man; it is full of character, pathetic, 





“ He would recognize a genius that partook, also, of 


a declaimer rather than a poet; Michael Angelo is often ~ 
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The 


design of epic painting, on the other hand, is to impress 


impassioned ; it sways the sympathies of the soul. 


and illustrate some general quality of nature; some 
grand and abstract principle, of which visible agents are 


only the machinery to force it upon the mind.” 
The idea 


of Homer is war; the one pervading, irresistible idea of 


“You are right,” said Victoria Colonna. 


Dante, is religion; his heroes, and ghosts, and demons, | 


ure merely actors; Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, but |, 


the scene of action. While the thunder peals from the 


storm-cloud, we behold spire and temple, mountain and |, 
: | 


forest illumined by the lurid flash; so in his wild page, 
| 
we see his spectral and shadowy forms but by that 


heaven-born light. And thus it is in these immortal | 


frescoes.”” 


Even those who smiled at her poetical illustration, | 
admired the enthusiasm of the fair speaker as she con- 
tinued :— 

“ Not to speak of discriminating ornament, to look for | 
minute shading of character here, is to misunderstand | 
the artist’s invention. Here is the Deity in his govern-| 
ment of man: The | 
veil of eternity is rent; we see embodied the first great 


here is creation and adoration. 
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to embody the invisible, for that correctness and glory of 
the human form, which is the boast of Grecian art ?”’ 
“How can we regret it?” exclaimed Victoria with 
“Art now represents the nobler, the immortal 
Thanks be to God, 


there is a self-existent soul in man! and thanks be to 


energy. 
faith, christianity has introduced. 


Michael Angelo, he has painted the sou/, free, sovereign, 
in its dwelling-place of clay. Doth not this exalt him to 
pre-eminence, even if his productions surpass not the cold 
material perfection of the antique ?” 

“It may be doubted,” said Ariosto, “ whether Flami- 
nio’s objection be not a formidable one, to ultimate 
improvement of art in modern times. The moral energy 
and depth of feeling generated by the union of the war- 


like, Gothic spirit, with ancient refinement, and the 


voluptuous genius of the East, together with the ele- 


| Vating influence of a pure and spiritual religion, vast as 


| 


is their renovating effect in literature, may be inadequate 
to sustain art which is based upon form. The myste- 
ries of christianity, the virtues and duties of its votaries, 
substitute a medium inferior in a physical—mark me, 
only in a physical sense—to the resources of Greek 


mythology. We have no longer in our forums, at our 


principles of revelation, and their mysterious develope- |, 82% the public exhibitions that facilitated the means of 


ment in Divine dispensations. Man is here only as a} 


religious being. 


“ Ifthe general spirit of these works,” observed Ariosto, 
“were more thoroughly understood, the artist would | 
have been spared much cavilling and censure. The 
individual figures, though subordinate to the grand 
whole, exhibit the same sublime epic design. Behold | 


the dignity of those prophets and sybils; the solemn || 


majesty of their eyes, the wild, yet subdued attitudes, as | 
of those who stand in the presence of God, and utter | 
Each embodies some great idea, 
Look at that Isaiah—the 





what He inspires. 
some peculiar sentiment. 
image of Inspiration; how superior to Raphael’s! Daniel 
writes from a volume; Diligence is personified in him. 
In Ezekiel, the prophet of resurrection, we trace the 
liniaments of fervid Fancy. And what can be more 
expressive than the silent wo of Jeremiah, as he sur- 
veys the ruins of the sacred city?” 

Others were here added to the group; among them, 
the Bishop of Lodi, and another in ecclesiastical attire, 
who was saluted by all, with marks of the highest respect. 
He came up to pay his homage to the distinguished 
Colonna. 

“And it pleases me right well to meet you here, 
Signor Bembo,” cried Ariosto. ‘To-morrow I return 
to Ferrara; my visit I shall remember with unmingled 
pleasure, since it has gained me the sight of you!” 

Bembo replied suitably to the courteous welcome, and 
the interrupted discussion was resumed. | 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


art.” 


” } “ Have we not,” interrupted the Marchesa, “ in the 


sacred records, ample materials for the exhibition of 
character and passion ?”’ 

“ True,” replied the poct; “but monastic legends 
teem not with novel or elevated forms. Grandeur and 
beauty they may have; but they are mingled with baser 
materials; and they exclude the artist from the sources 
where alone he can find instruction. The pencil and the 
chisel form an ideal of beauty from beautiful models. 
Art must, therefore become typical. May she continue 
to record actions, and exhibit images which may inflame 
the zeal and purify the hearts of her worshippers! And 


now, my fair Colonna, I will cease prosing, for here 


lcomes Michael Angelo himself, to conduct us to the 


j 


| 


| 
| 


holy of holies. Lead on, Buonarotti.” 

In a few moments they were within the studio of the 
great painter. Its only tenant when they entered, was a 
lad of about seventeen, engaged upon the model of a 
bust; he ceased working, and was about to retire, but at 
an imperative “ Remain, Paolo,” from Michael Angelo, 
he stood with downcast looks, evidently embarrassed ; 
and in the conversation that ensued, only ventured now 
and then to lift his dark eyes, at times absolutely flash- 
ing, to the face of the speaker. 

Here, though imperfect as yet in executiou, was the 
artist’s masterpiece! here was daring, loftiness and 
grandeur, that filled and overwhelmed the soul. How 
terrible, how intense in expression the anguish and dread 


of the damned, dragged downward to their eternal prison- 


“ Yet may we not regret,” asked Flaminio, after some house! how full of divine dignity the aspect of Him who 
further remarks had passed, “the typical nature of the I is to judge Heaven and Earth! Not a word was uttered, 
subjects so generally chosen in our day? Does not this | scarce a breath was drawn for many minutes, till Ban- 
reference to a mystical and invisible standard deprive || dello observed to the painter— 


the painter of great advantages enjoyed by artists in a 


“ Neither here, Signor Buonarotti, do you avail your- 


less spiritual age? Can we hope, now that his labors | self of the introduction of pathos. Do you purposely 


must conform to a mental type—now that he is expected avoid the pathos pursued by Raphael?” 
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“Why should T not?” said Michael Angelo, with a|! without scorn, “refuse to include heathenism in the 
smile. ‘‘ Raphael is superior in every department, save | Last Judgment?” 


| 


in one; the delineation of the human figure. In ana- “No, surely; but it refuses to associate Minos with 


tomical knowledge, I surpass him; I may expect to | Christ, on the judgment-seat.” 
triumph; and will not posterity adjudge the palm to 


him who excels in the most arduous enterprise ?”’* 


“‘ No more, Signor Bembo, as you value my friendship,” 


|| interrupted the Marchesa, with a playful air of com- 


” 


“Tf | might dare, 
ration, methinks a little allowable imitation of Raphael 
might lead you to dispose better the crowd around that || 8m, and desert its calm path. Yet, for our own sakes, 


i ; : 
|| since the courtesy of Michael Angelo has yielded us this 


said Bembo, “to suggest any alte- | mand. ‘“ There is no danger, in truth, that the genius 
| of our artist will be rendered savage by your unjust criti- 


judgment-seat.” 
enjoyment, I bid you be silent!” 
Buonarotti seemed a little piqued at the criticism. joy y 


“You are achurchman, Signor Bembo,” said he, “ mr | Very desultory were the remarks that followed, till the 
I must reverence your opinion. Had Raphael underta- | || company took their departure, most of them to remem. 
_ ber as an epoch in their lives, and talk of for years after, 


) their first sight of the Last JupDGMENT. 


ken this subject, he would doubtless have treated it dif- 
ferently. My face-shortenings and attitudes he would || 


”? 


have neglected ; perhaps in them lies my highest merit. 
It was night, and the lovely Colonna still sat in her 


“ The cold and constrained Bembo,” whispered Vic to- | 
|| chamber, absorbed in the high thoughts which her visit 


ria, with irrepressible vexation to Ariosto, “himself the || 
copyist of Petrarch, cannot discern the untrodden path || | to the Listine chapel had awakened. The stained win- 
of design.” | dows leading to the balcony were thrown open, and the 
~ 1] > » a) 
‘| will tell you,” said Ariosto to the painter, “ what || moonbe yo sarge in, Pee the yo air gal 
‘ crimson tapestry, embroidered with silver, with whi 
would have been the Last Judgment from the pencil of | th ils I he i: te : a 
e walls were hung. ute was lying on a seat near 
Raphael. He would have depicted all possible charac- I} me 6 
her; onatable before her was a small silver lamp, and a 
ters, all possible emotions; he would have chosen ima- || 
bronze urn that served as an ink-stand ; and books, then 
gery that appealed to our sympathies, and given a scenic || 
gg ‘ a rare luxury, were scattered about the apartment. 
effect to the picture. You, Michael Angelo, bold and | Vi s seicilihasieti teieile ites bs lord. 
; ry ictoria’s thoughts at length reverted to her abse 
terrible, disdain all dramatic aid; your typical style s ; mage omnia 
es "eet e8 || She took up the lute, played a soft symphony, then sang 
represents states of being rather than individual beings. || 
: 0 a few verses in her low and touching voice. Before she 
He would have dwelt on personal and social relations ; | 
’ ‘ ? ‘| ceased, the curtains at the entrance of the room were 
making whatever is domestic, political and _ religious, || " 
drawn aside, and Claudia entered, pale and dejected, and 
subservient to human feeling and passion, instead of || 
: RE Ey WE A witha glance at her friend, passed to a distant end of tie 
nver in Cc ciple as ‘ 3 >. 
i x I ru. :, ‘| apartment. Victoria rose and went to her, took her 
Yes,” replied Michael Angelo; and thus have de- ' hand, kissed her forehead, and said in tones of tender- 
stroyed the sublimity of the greatest and most mysteri- | 
r € character would here ||". w 
ous of events; for discrimination of character would here “What ails mv fair Claudia?” 


prove fatal to sublimity. Raphael’s masterpieces enchant | 


The maiden had come to confide her grief; she answer- 
us less by their beauty than by their modesty, purity and | ge 


ved bitterly, “I have offended my father. He has given 
grace of expression. He has no inspiration; but, let me ; £ 
iy a : i | command that in four days I shall become the bride of 
do him justice, he is Grace itself. If he could not rise | 
; || the Count d’ Orsini.” 


nave - s bro ~aven down to earth.” 
to Heaven, he has brought Heaven down to earth © Aad fo theve net tink,” ached Vicwsla, playGally,” 
“Yet he blessed his fate that he had been born in the | 


same age with you,” timidly observed Victoria; “ and | 
death alone prevented him from proving how much he | 

+ . , | 
profited by the contemplation of your works.’ 


for a pageant as lordly as maiden’s heart could wish?” 


Claudia looked up in her friend’s face with an expres- 





sion of determination foreign to the gentleness of her 


character. ‘‘I have never loved the Count,” said she, 
‘I would he had lived to see the end of this,” said “and now I hate him. I will not obey my father.” 


Michael Angelo, musingly. ‘But I have always con-||  « Nay,” said the Marchesa,“ this is childish forward- 
fessed I yielded to him in coloring; and C orreggio has | nese, Tho weal of Basha pledged ; you have been 
quietly borne away the palm from both of us.’ affianced for years. And before the Count came last 
* Though you scorn to imitate Raphael,” said the cyni- || from Florence, you showed not such aversion to him.” 
cal Bembo, “ you have not the same apprehension with 1 “T love another!’ said Claudia, dropping her head 


| 


regard to your prototype, Dante. Your sybils in yonder | involuntarily, and blushing as she uttered the words. 
chapel, are the echoes of your prophets; here again like || The manner of Victoria suddenly changed. Her fair 
him, you blend sacred with profane history, and place | brow gathered into a frown; her cheek flushed ; she with- 
the Stygian ferryman among the angels of the revelation. | drew her arm from the waist of the young girl. Clau- 
Why not follow him out, by making your impatient | dia threw herself weeping at her feet. 





Charon beat the loitering ghosts with his oars ?’’t || “Oh, pardon, pardon, and aid me!” she cried. “I 
“Does your religion,” asked Michael Angelo, not || have no friend but you; save me from this hateful mar- 

|| riage!” 
* Varasi. | “Who has dared,” said the Colonna sternly, “ to claim 


1 Batte col remo qualunque si adagia.”—DanTr. | your heart ?” 
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“Oh! blame him not! I loved him before he sought || ‘‘ A few rebellious struggles, and the reins of empire 
it; his noble virtues—his bravery—his grace—so opposite | are for ever resigned into her hands. My Claudia, fol- 
to D’ Orsini—” | low my example.” 

« Alberto de Cordona?”’ | “ Your fame—the world’s applause, may console you 


The maiden only replied by hiding her face in the lap | for the sacrifice of sentiment,” said the maiden, with 
of her friend, articulating amid her sobs— H some bitterness. 

“Save me from the Count || “It is not that!” replied the Marchesa. “Think 

“Poor child!” said Victoria, rising and embracing || you, I would not gladly sacrifice fame, rather than the 
her, “‘ you must learn to subdue this passion. I pity— || true, eternal affection I bear my Francesco?” 


"”? 


from my heart I pity you!” } They were interrupted by a tumult in the hall below. 
“ And you will aid me ?”’ | Servants were rushing to and fro with exclamations of 
“ T will—to do your duty. My Claudia, we must look | affright, and the hasty step and agitated voice of Barbe- 

to that alone !”’ | rini were heard ashe ascended the stairs. Claudia, in 
“T will never wed the Count. 1 will die in a convent | alarm, hastened to meet her father; Victoria followed. 

first.’’ || “Retire!” said Barberini sternly, to his daughter. 
“Listen to me. I was, as you know, betrothed in (“Tt may be you will rejoice at my tidings. The Count 

childhood to Francesco d’ Avalos.” |, d’ Orsini has been basely murdered near the Ponte 
“ And you loved him not?” } Molle.” 


“Alberto has done this!’’ shricked the maiden, and 


“ There was a season when I thought so. The idea. 





of love colored the world before me with gorgeous, but | fell senseless into the arms of her friend. 
evanescent splendor. I trod a visionary earth; 1 looked _ 
on Heaven only as the birthplace of love. Dreams are An hour after, Cordona was returning to the palace, 
the dower of youth; and too often dazzled, we turn from || when Flaminio hastily joined him, and informed him of 
the lasting gifts bestowed by riper years.” the assassination of the Count. 

“ And you loved not D’ Avalos?” “Who is suspected of the deed?”’ asked Alberto. 

“I sought what none ever find; that perfection which a || “I will answer briefly and truly; yourself, Cordona! 


fervid imagination may picture, but cannot render perma- || I come to warn, and counsel you to flight. His friends 
nent in the object beloved. My fancy, my vanity whis- || are powerful, and will be relentless in their vengeance.” 


pered, that some other, unknown, noble and glorious, | “Flight? Never! I will chastise the coward who 


such a being as never lived, save in a vision of poesy, | dares charge me with guilt so foul!” 

might better deserve the flattered Victoria Colonna. The || “The time is not now. Your rivalry is known; his 

struggle was a bitter one; but I and reason conquered.” || base assault upon you likewise. They are already seek- 
“Found you never one who could realize your bright | ing you; you may not expect a fair judgment. Away, 


| 


vision ?”” | then, on the instant; and trust to time to wipe the stain 


y . ” | ’ 

“* What a question ! |) from your name !”” 
“You have!” cried Claudia, seizing Victoria’s hand ; | Before Cordona could reply, a servant placed a letter 
“ you have, but too late !”’ | in his hand. The youth knew the hand of his beloved, 


The Marchesa smiled at her young friend’s earnest- ! 
ness; but ere she could reply, Claudia continued— } 
“You have! I have seen your cheek kindle, your eye | thus :— 
flash, in presence of one who might have been, had your | “ ALBERTO:—Your own hand has severed us! Misguided 


love moulded him, all that a poet could imagine; whose || man! did you dream that Claudia would wed a murderer? Yet 
gifts, whose genius are transcendent even now. Victo- I would save you from destruction. My father has sworn ven- 
~~ se §' | geance against you, for he knows our fatal love. Fly, fly this 


and, even in his agitation, pressed the paper to his lips 
before he opened it. It was blotted with tears, and ran 


ria, you love Michael Angelo Buonarotti !’"* | instant, and forget the wretched Ciavupia.” 
“a , .U > ; , i | . ; 
seoneee ore you the cin of your thought, as I for-| Cordona dropped the paper, dashed his hand against 
give its folly!” replied Victoria, calmly, though a bright | his brow, then laughed wildly and bitterly. “ Even she 
flush mantled on her brow. || condemns me unheard!” he cried; “then I will yield to 


‘é‘ Nay ” . . ; ‘j >? i ° ~ = , 
‘Nay, asked Claudia, * be, he not worthy? ‘ His | fate!’ And, breaking from Flaminio, he rushed into the 
ee ot, pee a ee, 2 — nightly ] house to his apartment, wrote hurriedly a few wild and 
re Rn. 1s ve ere a aaledpe ahead, § mide || upbraiding lines, proudly asserting his innocence, yet 
os & oe es say det dey pire “ betes defying danger and disgrace, since she had renounced 
hones ation aa ead calidad eh iia | him—sealed the letter and gave it to the servant; nor 
" —- , ; ; ‘could all the entreaties and remonstrances of his friend 
bled into dust, and not a trace is left in human minds of | persuade him to quit his chamber. For an hour he con- 
» * 2 . . ' A = : : 
j ca ee — <s in these hearts! - | tinued in gloomy silence to pace the floor; and when 
ara, when you have lived a few more years, you will | ia a ah seal ities 
learn that even the wayward heart may be governed by || sas ree ~ “er ot him, he currandened Mensa 
pe ~ || out a word into their hands. 
reason. 
Claudia sighed, but anewered not. Some days passed, and again Victoria Colonna was 
* The writer once heard it said by a distinguished Italian, || seated alone in ker chamber; but not as before, absorbed 


that an impression prevailed that Victoria Colonna cherished # || jn Jofty and poetical meditations. Her countenance 
poetic passion for the great artist. P 
21 
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showed the traces of agitation: and grief; her band was | 
pressed against her forehead, as if to still the throbbings of 


her brain. An open letter, written in her husband’s 


cypher, lay on the table before her. 


from Novara, where Pescara was left in command of the | 


Imperial troops ; and it breathed a spirit of revenge and 
ambition. Peseara, disgusted at the partiality shown by 
Charles V., for Lannoy, whom he had appointed Viceroy 
of Naples, had suffered his dissatisfaction to become 
known to the Italian Confederates. The consequence 
was, that Morone, chancellor of the Milanese duchy, laid 
before him propositions from the princes, who had form- 
ed a league to resist the yoke of the Emperor. 
selfish master I have served,’ concluded the letter, 
“may now learn to fear me. I can disperse his troops 


in quarters where they will fall an easy prey. Clement 


offers me the investiture of Naples; I may wield a scep- | 


tre; my Victoria may occupy a throne. Italy, in chains 
and despair, cries to me for salvation; shall I not suecor 


her? Will not the name of Francesco d’ Avalos descend 


to af er ages with better renown, as the chief who res- | 


cued his native land from degradation, and won for him- 
self a crown, than as the humble soldier, cheated by his 
sovereign of the reward of his toil ?”’ 

A few moments only did Victoria remain in her atti- 
tude of deep despondency. Lifting up her head, she 
drew her husband's letter toward her, and read it 
through once more. 
her reply with steady hand, though the tears fell fast 


from her eyes. 


“Can the promises of courtiers and princes beguile Pescara to || 


treachery! Victoria dreamed not of this; not when she re- 
joiced over your fortune in arms—not when she wept over the 
wounds you had received. But the deed is not yet done; my 
Francesco is not yet a traitor in the eyes of the world. By the 
ties that bind us—by the love that cherishes your fame—by 


. " id ential “| . - 
your unstained honor—your noblest wealth and mine—I be-|| “7 know him well. 


seech you, remain faithful to the Emperor who has trusted you! 


Scorn their dazzling bribes, and the sophistry by which they || 
Remember your virtue, i} 


would tempt you from your duty. 
which raises you above the fortune and the glory of kings. It 
is not by grandeur of state and title, but by virtue alone, that 


the Fame is acquired, which it is glorious to leave to one’s de- | 


scendants. For me, I desire not to be consort of a king, but of 
the Great Captain who could vanquish, not only by his valor 
during war, but in peace by his magnanimity, the greatest 
kings.””* 

She folded and sealed her letter, and strong in virtuous | 
resolution, calmed down her emotions; so that, with a 
brow smooth and beautiful in feminine majesty as ever, | 
she rose to meet her young friend, Claudia, who entered, 


with a face beaming hope, yet full of mystery. 


“T have found a way to vindicate his innocence!” | 
eried she. 

“‘ T rejoice for your sake!”’ said Victoria, sighing, how- 
“The death of one beloved, is 


better than his dishonor. 


ever, involuntarily. 
But what are your means ?”’ 


‘He lies in a dungeon,” 


said Claudia, weeping again, | 
“and his judges are too bitter to be just. But’’—and 
she whispered in her friend’s ear, “there is one now in 
this city whose knowledge is beyond that of men. Let | 
us go and consult Cornelius Agrippa!” 

Victoria felt her heart beat at that name, never pro- 
nounced in those days without a shudder of reverential 
awe. The trusted friend of Pescara! his intervention | 





* Historical. 





It had been written | 


“ The | 


Then taking the pen, she wrote | 


| ted, and drawing the letter from her bosom. 





might save her husband; his judgment might point out 


She smiled, and there 
Claudia 


clung to her like a child, earnestly imploring her assist- 


the surest way to influence him. 
was @ strange, sweet expression in her smile. 


|, ance; and after a few moments’ reflection, she consented 
| to accompany her to the temporary dwelling of the astro- 
| loger. . 
| Accompanied by a single domestic, the two high-born 
| dames, closely veiled, entered, at the still hour of the 
siesta, the house of the seer. In the outer apartment 
sat a low old man, with dark and forbidding countenance 
who answered their inquiries by rising and beckoning 
them to followhim. He ushered them without annouce- 
ment, into the magician’s presence. Cornelius Agrippa 
was seated in his cabinet; a few volumes in folio, a small 


steel box containing medicines, and some astronomical 
instruments, lying in confusion on the ground, composed 


\its furniture. There was something of austere pride in 
|the magician’s aspect; his figure was tall and stately; 
ja purple mantle, from which he derived the title of 
| Mago rosso, hung on the back of his chair; he was 
writing by the light of a torch, for the gloom of the 


apartment was not enlivened bya beam of daylight. He 


rose somewhat haughtily, but his tone softened into cour- 
teous respect as he addressed his visitors, and inquired 
| their command. For a space, even Victoria could not 


if speak. 


” 


“ Trouble not yourselves, fair dames,” said Cornelius, 


| mildly, as he perceived their embarrassment; “ 1 know 
! what has procured me the honor of your visit.” 

| Both looked surprised; but the Marchesa soon recol- 
lected herself. 


| 


| “We are known to you!”’ said she. “The young 
| Cordona likewise 0g 

He is innocent of the assassina- 
|| tion of Giovanni d’ Orsini.” 

| Claudia half uttered a cry of joy, but suppressed it, 
and her friend asked, “‘ How, then, can we save the 
| innocent from the doom of the guilty?” 

| “It is for this,” said Agrippa with an air of mystery, 
“that we send our glances into the heavens, and trace 
the path of the stars, and rend the veil of nature’s myste- 
ries! Go forth in peace, fair trembler,’”’ addressing 
Claudia, who clung to her friend’s arm; “all in your 
destiny is bright as these ruby drops,” and he poured 
into a crucible some drops of a slimy liquid. ‘“ Here is 
a packet from Castel San Donato; its contents will vin- 


dicate Cordona. D’ Orsini died a merited death; but 


| his murderers are traitors as well as he. For you, lady,” 


turning to the Colonna, “ I have sterner tidings.” 


| “T know them already, if they concern my consort,” 


replied she. 
“He is at Milan,” said Agrippa. “I depart thither 
to-night, to warn him against the step he contemplates.” 
“ Take to him this packet,”’ said Victoria, much agita- 
“T will 
set forth to join him as quickly as I hear from him 


again.” 
| “You bid him remain loyal—” 
| Victoria interrupted the seer with a hasty gesture, for 
she would not that her friend should know the purport of 
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BUONA 


their words. 
dia’s glowing cheek and heaving bosom told that her 
impatient spirit was busy with other thoughts. 


“Noble woman!” eried Cornelius Agrippa, “ your || 


husband shall bless you, when his better genius is ascen- 
dant. For the coward pontiff, and this proud city, the 


day of calamity draws near! Never did Rome—not 


even when, prostrate before the barbarians of the north, || 


she drained the cup of retribution for her ancient tyranny 
—endure such wo, such hopeless, irremediable wo, as 
shall soon rack her to the heart, and stretch her a bleed- 


ing victim at the feet of her enemy!” 


And, laughing 
wildly, the magician extended his arm and moved it 
slowly round, as if marking out the devoted city on which 


he invoked ruin. 


Without trusting herself with another word, Victoria 
drew her friend’s arm within her own, and retired. 
They returned home; all that had passed was reveal- | 
ed to Barberini, who, anxious to repair his error, took 
instant measures to investigate the truth. 


The setting sun poured his rays through a window in 
the studio of Buonarotti, where he was wont to occupy 
himself with the chisel. A statue by his hand, nearly | 
finished, touched by the warm crimson light, absolutely 
The bold | 
and energetic genius of the master, had here embodied its | 


conceptions. The brawny strength of the limbs, the | 
| 


startled the eye with its resemblance to life. 


force and tension of the muscles, the terrific frown on its 


brow, were sufficient to mark it, even unfinished, as the 


production of Michael Angelo. 

There was but one occupant of this sanctuary of genius ; 
Michael Angelo’s young disciple, Paolo ; he was at work 
at a piece of marble. After a few moments, he ceased | 
his labor, and drawing a deep breath, stood contempla- 
ting the work of his great master. 


“Can I ever equal that?” said he, half aloud. 


in his turn, and none other can arise like him. Do I | 
wish him dead? Ungrateful, envious Paolo! he is far 
above thee as the sun above the east! Had he been 
less perfect, I could have loved him !” 

Here the door opened, and the master entered. Paolo | 
resumed his work; and apparently intently occupied, did | 
not look up. Not till his name was uttered in a grave | 
tone by Michael Angelo, did he lift his eyes from the | 
marble, and then, startled and abashed, he stood in| 
silence. 

“ Paolo,” said Buonarotti, ‘ you have been a year my | 
disciple. From your zeal in art, I have conceived great | 
things for you.” 

The boy dropped his eyes on the ground; for his 
heart told him his master did not mean to praise him. | 

“Have you not labored too assiduously for some time | 
past? I have marked your altered looks ; your haggard 
cheek, your wild eyes, your faltering speech, your anxiety 
to avoid even my observation.” 

Still the boy did not answer, but his agitation was 
evident, for he trembled violently. 
“You have meddled with things too high for you!” | 


There was no need of the caution; Clau- |) 


sd No | 
—alas! no! but even I may yet win praise and fame; | 
for lam young. Michael Angelo must pass from earth |, 





ROTTI. 
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said the artist in a terrible voice. “ What had you to do 
with the conspiracies of wretched malcontents? Trem- 
ble, you may well tremble! Officers are at the door to 
arrest you as one of the murderers of the Count d’ 
Orsini.” 

| In awild agony of fear, shame, and remorse, Paolo 
threw himself at his master’s feet. 

“ Justice is 
already on the search for your principals in the deed. 


“‘ All is discovered,” said Buonarotti. 


Reveal all you know; confession alone can mitigate your 
punishment.” 


“*Save me!” faltered the conscience-stricken boy; “I 


| was poor; they offered me riches; riches to purchase 
| the means of art; I dreamed that with gold I migh buy 


fame; not such as yours—but fame for a poor youth like 
me !”” 


| “Fell D’ Orsini by your hand ?” asked Michael Angelo, 
| sternly. 


“Heaven keep me from such a crime!” cried Paolo, 
clasping his hands. “I am guilty, but not of blood- 


shed!” 


| The official examination of the miserable Paolo, 


brought to light the particulars of a conspiracy on the 
part of a few unprincipled men, adherents to the Span- 


ish interest. Our story does not require the record of 
| these particulars. D’ Orsini had been engaged in the 
‘conspiracy ; he fell a victim to the distrust of his accom- 
| plices 

| While the misguided boy who had yielded himself an 
instrument of crime, though pardoned on account of his 
confession, was dying, broken-hearted, beneath his weight 
_of remorse and disgrace, preparations were proceeding 
| for the nuptials of Cordona and Claudia de Barberini. It 
| was in the midst of the festivities of their bridal, that 
Victoria Colonna, who was to set out the next day for 
| Milan, received the intelligence of her husband's death. 
The news was accompanied by tidings that brought a 
| cloud to the brow of many a statesman ;—PDescara’s be- 
| trayal of the designs of the confederates to Charles V. ; 
his arrest of Morone, and his seizure of Milan. 

Claudia put her arms affectionately round her friend. 
|“ You will stay with us?’’ she murmured. 

“No!” replied Victoria: and while she spoke, though 
| her cheek was blanched, her eyes flashed, and her form 
‘dilated with even more than its wonted majesty; “ but 
|Our Lady be praised, I have one consolation! I may 
bear my husband’s memory with me into the convent 


| where my days shall end!”’ 


Columbia, S. C. 


Tue burning sun of Africa and India, by a natural 
process, blackens every complexion. Even the more 
temperate glare of southern Europe, necessarily em- 
| browns the cheek ; the features, too, are the formation of 
circumstances. The bending of the African brow, the 
deep sunk eye, the projecting lips, and the high cheek 
‘bones, are the palpable result of the natural effort to 
escape the glare of a fierce sunshine. 
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THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 


| 
BY F. A. DURIVAGE. | 





It was a calm delightful morning in the early part of |) 
autumn, when the musical sound of bells, breaking the 
solemn stillness of the hour, was heard, summoning the |; 
population of an English village to worship. Obedient 
to the call, the neatly dressed peasantry were wending | 
their way towards the venerable building which reared || 
its grey turret and tall spire above the surrounding | 
foliage. The church stood at the extremity of a level 
plain of moderate extent, clothed with luxuriant grass, 
but intersected here and there by winding paths. The 
crumbling buttresses that supported the time-honored | 
walls of the edifice, the quaintly pointed arches of the side || 





windows, the painted glass of the rose light over the || 
porch, and more than all, the verdant ivy that clung to || 
the crevices of the stone work and climbed upwards to | 
the turret, proclaimed its great antiquity. Sor:re belfry | 
pigeons, scared from their wonted retreat by the sound 
of the bell, fluttered upon the eaves, or soared, in 
many a circling flight, above the spire. The grove of 
oaks which shaded the rear of the church was vocal, with | 
the song of birds, abroad to enjoy the grateful air and | | 





} 
| 


sunshine, and secure from molestation on this day of || 


Village maidens, neatly attired in vir- || 


| 


universal peace. 
gin white, with prayer-books folded in their handker- || 
chiefs, innocent children, whose mirth was chastened by 
a sense of the solemnity of their errand; lusty youths, | 
the pride of their families, and aged couples, who bore 
their years with honor and dignity, approached the green || 
from different quarters. Some of the young girls were 
joined by their rustic admirers, and loitered by the way | 

i! 





side, and sometimes the children would escape from their 
reverend guardians in pursuit of a flower or an insect, 
but the wandering thoughts of all were recalled by the | 
deep music of the sabbath bell. Arrived at the church | 
door, the men, young and old, lingered and formed groups, | 
exchanging the salutations of the day, while the females 
and children passed on to the interior. One knot of | 
garrulous old farmers in particular, employed themselves | | 
in making observations on the parishioners as they pass- || 
ed by. | 

“ There goes mistress Hertford,” said one of them, as | 
an old wrinkled dame, arrayed in a red bonnet and a scar- | 
let cloak, entered the church: ‘“ I hear she’s to be house- 
keeper at the manor. She’s not a regular observer of| 
the sabbath, but she comes once in a while, to display 
some bit of finery that her son, Luke, has given her. Its 


| my opinion. 
man, as a body may say:—high rents, taxes, murrain 


| enough upon him. 


'and dressed with extreme care and elegance. 
of raven ringlets, descending upon both sides of his face, 
gave an air of effeminacy to his appearance, which was 
perhaps, redeemed by the decisive expression of his dark 
| luminous eyes. 
| stout fellow with an insolent air, that could be exchanged 


| to leave us to-night, you know,—going to Canada with 
old Woodford who, they say, is owner of a world of land. 
| It almost breaks his heart to go, for he’s in love with 


Katy Grey, the prettiest and best girl in these parts, in 
But what else can he do? He’s a broken 


| among his cattle, and bad crops have well nigh ruined 


him. And Sir Mark Morrison’s agent has been hard 
The baronet must have money for 
his London pleasures, and the tenants must groan for’t 
‘athome. But I hope a new leaf will be turned over 
soon. I hear for certain, Sir Mark is coming back to 


| live.”’ 


“Coming back !” quoth a third speaker, “ he arrived 
last night—in a woundy foine carriage wi’ outroiders in 


liveries. And there’s Luke Hertford, head man wi’ him 


| —a valley they call him, I think—wi’ a bran-new livery, 
He's rubbed off 


‘and a real goold band about his hat. 
his Yorkshire rust, and they tell me he speaks French 


| lingo most as well as them that’s took the disorder the 


natural way. 

“More the pity, say I,” observed the first speaker ; 
“‘when a Yorkshire man begins to learn French fashions, 
. Heaven save us! I'd a 





he’s fit company for the 


most forgot what day it was.” 


“« Look! look!” cried the third speaker; “ here’s the 
_baronight wi’ his foine blood horses. Odd! I warrant 
me they cost a hundred pound a piece—regular fifteen 
| milers, I'll be bound. Now hats off to Sir Mark, neigh- 
bors.” 

“Not mine,” said the first speaker, testily, “‘ My hat 
and my head are too good company to part without suffi- 


cient cause. First let me see how the baronet behaves 


| his-self.” 


As they spoke, an open landau, drawn by four spirited 
horses, dashed up to the porch. The high-bred animals, 
plunging among the crowd, created no little confusion 
among the bystanders, and many a sunburnt brow lowered 
beneath its broad brim, and many an eye was bent angrily 
upon the pampered lackeys of the baronet. Feelings, 
which should have slumbered, upon this day at least, 
were aroused by the ostentatious and haughty bearing of 
the wealthy lord of the manor. But the countenance of 
that personage was calm and unmoved. 


pale young men, with handsome but repulsive features, 
A cloud 


He was a thin 


A footman in green and gold livery, a 


. . . . | “3° . 
against scripture to speak ill of our neighbors, or else—” || for one of servility upon occasion, now opened the door, 


“You're perfectly right,’ 


replied another; “its ill || lowered the steps, and assisted bis master to descend. 


throwing stones upon the sabbath, and that I’ve heard | It was Luke Hertford. 


the vicarsay myself. But I'm afraid that she and her son | 


are both but lost sheep.” 
* Ay, ay.’ 
ford was bad enough when he was left to himself—the 


’ resumed the first speaker; “ Luke Hert- || sure to return for me in season. 
give me the names of some of these people about. Ha! 


“ Luke,” said Sir Mark Morrison as he alighted ; ‘‘you 


| may tell John to drive the carriage home—let him be 


And—harkee, Luke, 


idlest of our village lads—always running away fromthe | whe was that remarkably pretty girl you just nodded to, 


plough tail to waste his time at the ale house. 


ferent was his cousin Harry. 


Very dif- | _and who returned your half-bred bow with so impestep- 
He, poor fellow, is going | tible a courtesy? I'm in love with her already.” 
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THE LORD OF 


“ That, Sir Mark,” replied Luke, “ is Catharine Grey. | 
She’s called a beauty here. Pretty and poor, I assure | 
you. I once thought, Sir, before you took me up and | 
made a man of me, of making her an offer myself, but | 
she had another suitor.” 

“And what does she do?” 

“Turns her hand to any thing, for she has to support 
an aged and infirm mother.” | 

“ Ah! I must provide for this poor unprotected crea- | 
ture,” said the baronet. “‘ Really, I pity her. But see! | 
the rector has gone in. One must not forfeit the estima- | 
tion of these rustics. Leave me now, Luke, I would not 
for both our sakes, seem too familiar. More of this vil- 
lage belle anon.” 


The profligate baronet followed the latest loiterer into | 
the church. Luke Hertford paused a moment, and gazed | 


earnestly after his retiring form. 


| 
’ said he, “ when I would gladly | 


“ There was a time,’ 
have gone in there,—when father was alive, and life was | 
opening upon me, and I was first at school, and the rec- 
tor praised me, and predicted I should be a shining light. | 
Then I dearly loved a Sunday morning, with the birds sing- | 
ing, and the sun shining, and the cool breeze waving the | 
brave old oaks. But that’s all past and gone—father— | 
friends—character. My mother’s heart is hardened like 
mine. No—no-—-I couldn’t pray if I would—the roof 


would fall upon my head !”” 


And with these gloomy exclamations, the unfortunate | 
young manturned, and hurried away from the church. 

On the evening of the same day, Catharine Gray, whose | 
name we have more than once mentioned, was seated | 
on the rustic bench before the door of the humble cot- 
tage, in which she and her mother dwelt. The cottage, | 
though poor and old, had that air of extreme neatness, 
which characterizes the dwellings of the English. Its 
walls were neatly whitewashed, and supported little lat- | 
ticed frames, to which clung verdant honeysuckles and | 


| 


other aromatic plants. A pretty flower-garden of mode- | 
rate extent lay in front, and a huge plane tree spread its | 
guardian arms above the roof, to shade it from the noon- | 
tide sun. Through its branches and embowering foliage, | 
the light of a new risen moon now found its way, and | 
flecked with silver spots the thick straw of the thatch. | 
The evening was warm, the air delicious, and the song of | 
the nightingale among the branches, lent an inexpressible | 
charm to the holy stillness of the hour. Catharine felt | 
the influence of the time and scene, and though her mind | 
dwelt upon the image of her lover, on his immediate | 
departure for a distant land, yet hope and faith whispered | 
their soft consolations in her ear. The devotional exer- 
cises of the day had contributed to tranquilize her heart, 
and she now looked forward to their farewell meeting, 
with perfect resignation to the will of heaven. The dis- 
tant clock of the old church tower proclaimed the hour | 
of eight, and ere the last sound, mellowed by distance, 


it 
i} 
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| * Catharine,” he said at length, in a voice which trem- 
bled in spite of his attempt to give it firmness; I have 
been taking my last look of the old familiar places to 
which I must bid adieu for many a long weary day, per- 

haps for ever.” 
“ Forever! Oh! no! Henry—let us hope for happier 


times.” 


| “Ay, let us hope ;’ 
without that hope? But I must also learn to look upon 


* replied the lover, “ what were life 


the darker side of things, and school myself to bear the 
worst that can befall me, without one repining word. 
There is a Power above, and if parted on this earth, 
there is a hereafter forthe Blessed. To that the humble 
sinner may bend his views without reproach.” 
| You are sad to-night, Henry.” 

“ How can I be otherwise? I tell you that I have beeg 
gazing at the old loved spots that I have known from 
boyhood. I stood upon the hill that overlooks the village. 
The slant rays of the setting sun shone full upon the old 
church-tower and its hoary spire. I glanced upon the old 
bridge over the Elser, where I’ve sat many a time, drop- 


ping my line in the dimpling water and enjoying my owa 


| quiet thoughts. There was the school-house, Catharine, 


to which, when you were a little fairy of six years, I 
often led you by the hand. Even then, I think, something 
of a feeling warmer than friendship began to develope 
itself. I gazed on the grove of walnut trees where we 
used to ramble in search of nuts in pleasant weather, 
and the green bank on whicii we sat when the spring 
violets first began to show themselves. I thought how 
bitter it must be to be banished from my native land—my 
own merry England. I can hardly tell you what rebel- 


| lious thoughts rose in my bosom—but they passed away. 


I stood beside my mother’s grave. I felt that manhood 
and misfortune had not hardened my heart, for I shed 
tears upon the green turf that covers her remains. Cath- 


arine, when I am gone, visit that spot sometimes, for my 
sake. I shall often think of it—of the quiet sunshine 


| that streams upon it at morning and evening, and of the 


free air that waves the trees of the old grave yard, when 

a foreign sky is overhead, and the waters of a new world 

are thundering in my ear. I have taken leave of my 

mother’s grave with many a holy resolution in my heart, 
| and I have now come to bid farewell to you.” 


|“ My own true, kind hearted Henry,” cried the young 


girl, yielding to an uncontrollable emotion, “and must 


we indeed part?” 

| We must indeed,” replied the youth, “in sober sad- 
ness. I have been trying to persuade myself that this 
_was all a wild appalling dream, and that I should waken 


at length to laugh at my midnight terrors, and bask in 


your smiles in a happy home of my own. But this can- 
not be; we must part, and since it must be so, the sooner 
the agony is over, the better for us both.” 
| “ And you can fix upon the time of your return ?”’ 
| a That is in the hands of Heaven—and to win its favor 





had died away upon her ear, Henry had crossed the stile | I will strive with heart and hand. To-day we have prayed 
and seated himself by her side. She smiled faintly as together where our fathers worshipped: the next sabbath, 
she placed her hand in his; he pressed it warmly, but, | your devotions will be breathed in the same hallowed 
apparently overcome by his emotions, paused for a brief | spot, but mine will ascend from the bosom of those mighty 
space, before he ventured to address her. | waters, that Hz holds in the hollow of His hand. Yet let 
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us once more unite in prayer, and let this hour, durimg || your condition and insignificance. Neither can I forget 
our separation, be consecrated to the same duty. I that our mothers were nurtured at the same breast, and 
will remember it as I wander beside the mighty waters that there was a time when we were friends.” 
of Ontario, and as we both raise our eyes to the same) “ Tut! boy. Never stick at that,” retorted Luke ; “ if 
heaven and the same bright stars, we will remember | you're for having it out on this bit of moss, I’m not the 
that the same beneficent Being holds our destiny in His lad to baulk you, Sunday though it be, my sanctified 
hands.” prig. Single-stick or mauleys, its the same to Luke 
And there, in that sequestered spot, the abode of | Hertford, and let each man’s hand protect his head. 
peace and purity, at that solemn and silent hour of the | Hey! whoop! you'll find me a hard customer.” 
evening, did the lovers stand with clasped hands and | a, Henry gazed upon the reckless and degraded being 
composed countenances, offering up to their Maker the | pefore him, his better feelings mastered his resentment. 
homage of two pure and trusting hearts. Their feelings || and almost shedding tears of anguish and regret, he ap- 
were elevated, their hopes assured, and their courage | proached his unfortunate cousin. The latter, apprehend- 
strengthened by their mutual devotions; and when the | ing an attack, instantly threw himself into an attitude of 
parting moment came, in a calmer frame of mind than | defence, and called out— 


either had hoped for, they breathed their last adieus. || « Pair play’sa jewel! None of your tricks upon travel- 


' 


Henry clasped the fragile form of his mistress to his | jer, J'm a downey one, J fancy.” 
bosom, pressed a passionate kiss upon her marble fore- |“ Madman!” ejaculated Henry; “I mean you no 
head, and then, not daring to trust his voice with another | }a+m. 


word, sprang over the stile and fled from the cottage: | to God, I could induce you to listen to the voice of reason 
He slackened his pace as he entered a plantation of 


I came to offer you my hand at parting. Would 


and forsake your evil ways—Nay, give me your hand, 
young oaks, and raised his hat from his forehead, that Luke—let us not part in unkindness. Upon my soul, I 
the cool air of the evening might dry the perspira- pity you.” 

tion that stood upon his brew. As he walked mode- | 


| 


_ Luke had received the hand of his cousin, but on heavr- 
rately along, a figure appeared in the glade before him, | ing the word pity, rejected it contemptucusly. 


upon which the moonlight streamed full and clear. There || « No more of that,” he said; “I’m not a baby in lead- 


was a slight wavering in the gait of this person, and his | ing-strings. I never take a leap till I know the mettle I 
hat was worn on the side of his head. As the figure |.) reckon on. I’ve chosen my path—it leads to gold 


approached, the words of a song he was singing became ] and pleasure. You have taken yours—why should you 


distinctly audible. | spoil my game ?” 





“ Lord Ronald he stood in the good green wood, “‘ Believe me, you have mistaken your course,” said 


Sing hey! sing merrily, oh! | abel 
And there in the shade of the forest glade, pany , 
He met with a milk-white doe. | What! over-run my scent? Well, I can ‘try back 


“ Hey! whoop!” roared the night-walker. “ Poach- you know—so no more parley-vouzing, if you please.” 
e . ” 4 » , - > ye 6 
ing, and on Sunday too? Up you go before Sir Mark. “Luke,” said Henry, kindly; “look out through the 


This is justice business, my minion of the moon.” || opening of this wood. What object in the village strikes 


“ Silence,” said Henry sternly: “Is this a time, sir, 


to be shouting your rude songs and uttering your sense- 


you first 7” 


7] ’ 
" 


“ The ale-house, and a roaring place it is.’ 

“Ts that all? Do you not mark the village church. 
Forsake the other place for that; it will be better for you 
for time and for eternity. 


less jests? Have you fallen so low? Where have you | 
been 7” } 
The fellow gave along, shrill whistle. ‘“ Egad! you're 
either Harry Hertford, my plebeian cousin, or the ghost | Luke shook his head. ‘ No—no—it won't do. I 
of a methodist minister sent to plague me for my sins. thank you kindly for your good will, but it won’t do. 
Where have I been, d’ye ask? Why, in very good com- | That earth’s stopped. I shall never run thither till the 
pany, at the Three Tuns, where Sir Barnaby Guzzle’s death-halloo is ringing in my ears. We are both poor, 
man and I have been keeping it up for an hour or two.” | and we must push our fortunes as we may. The baronet 
“Shame! shame!” cried Henry; “1 wished to see | is a mine of gold, and I will work it while the vein lasts. 
you, it is true, to say a few words at parting—but to meet | He has given me a bit of an education, and says I’m a 
you in this state, is worse than parting from you in silence. | genius—that is good for all sorts of good-for-nothing 
I am sorry for you.” || things. Odd ! he shall see how I've profited by his instruc- 
“ Reserve your pity till it’s wanted,” said the valet | tions. There are snares for men as well as woodcocks. 
bluntly. “ Which of us needs it most? Is it the favored || But here’s my hand, man. Good bye, and a good voy- 
servant of Sir Mark Morrison, a prince in his pleasures | age t’ye.” 
and expenditures, or you, without a spare shilling in your ||“ Luke shook hands with his cousin, passed the back 
pocket, too poor for your country to keep you, or your | part of his hand across his eyes, over which he drew his 
mistress to own you, and going across the sea to seek | hat with the other, and plunging into the copsewood, dis- 
your fortune, like a lubberly charity-boy apprenticed to a |, appeared. Henry gazed after him with a sigh, and then 


merchant-captain ?”’ || pursued his solitary path. 
Schooled us he was in the mastery of his feelings, _ 
Henry could hardly put a curb upon his indignation.|| An interval of some months must now be passed over 


“ Luke Hertford,” he cried, “ you owe your impunity to || in silence, No striking event, since the departure of 
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Henry Hertford, had occurred to disturb the customary 
tranquillity of a rural village far removed from the me- 
tropolis. Sir Mark Morrison had found it prudent or 
agreeable to remain the whole winter at his country-seat, 
where he contrived to make the time pass in amusements } 
congenial to his tastes. His house was honored by a 
frequent assemblage of the high livers and choice spirits 
of the neighborhood. By these epithets were designated 
a knot of roystering country squires, and gentlemen of 
moderate fortune who lived beyond their means, and who, 
during the season which debarred them from their custo- 
mary field-sports, gave dinners to each other, at which 
they discoursed learnedly of hounds and horses, and 
recapitulated their perilous escapes by flood and field 


during the preceding summer. i} 


As for Catharine Grey, she had added to her other em- | 
ployments that of village schoolmistress, and swayed 
with gentlest hand, the rod of office, having under her 
authority nearly two score of children, of both sexes. Her 
days glided monotonously on, and though it was remarked 
that her step was heavier and her cheek paler than before 
the departure of her lover, no one ever heard a sigh or | 
murmur of complaint from her meek lips. It was not | 
until the fields had begun to assume the garniture of || 
spring, that a letter from the Western world arrived. It 
was from her lover, and informed her that he had been | 
preserved from all the perils of the deep, and was prepa- | 
ring with heart and hand to forward the views of his em- | 
ployer. He spoke with warmth and even enthusiasm of 
the New World—of the gigantic forest trees that reared 


their summits almost to the very clouds—of the immense | 
inland oceans ;—but he reverted to the scenery of his | 
native land with fervor and delight. He sighed to behold 
again the white cottages, the trim hedge-rows, the grace- 
ful elms, the hoary church-tower of his native village. 
He hinted that the time could not be very far distant when 


he should return, in prosperous circumstances, to claim | 


the hand of his affianced bride. Such are the dreams of | 


youth! Happy is it that we possess the alchemy of hope 
—that we can lose ourselves in airy forgetfulness of the 


| 
i 
| 
} 


present hour; building fantastic visions in the clouds; 


_ have been thinking of making you a call for several days. 


| 
} 
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| shine, lying lazily upon the verge of the horizon. In an 


instant, however, the aspect of the scene was changed. 
Rude gusts of wind rustled through the parched foliage— 
the birds became alarmed and flew to the deepest recesses 
of the woods. The sun became suddenly overcast, and 
pile on pile of angry leaden-clouds rolled up from the 


| horizon, soon covering the entire field of heaven. The 


thunder growled and rattled among the distant hills 
which an occasional flash of lightning revealed, shrouded 


in a soaking shower. A few big drops pattered on the 


grass, and then down came the blinding rain. Sir Mark 
sought shelter in the nearest cottage, which happened to 
be that of Catharine’s mother. She received him with- 
out confusion, and saluted him respectfully. 

“Unlucky weather for you, Sir Mark.” 

“T esteem it a fortunate occurrence, madam, that the 


'| storm overtook me in the vicinity of your residence. I 


” 


* Ah!” exclaimed the old lady, who misconstrued his 
purpose, and gave a blunt expression to her fears; “I 


have been afraid of it. 1 know we have'nt paid our rent, 


for my poor girl has been unable to scrape or save it yet. 
But believe me, sir, we will not trespass on your patience.” 


“T was not thinking of the rent, my good woman,” 


| said the landlord: “tell your daughter, I say she need 


never trouble her pretty head about it. If you had pen 
and paper, I would give you a receipt now.” 
“Heaven bless you, Sir Mark! How can we ever 


| 9? 
repay your goodness ! 


“ Tut, tut, my good woman—’tis the merest trifle.’ 

“To you, perhaps—for poor folks like us will find it 
hard enough to repay such kindness.” 

“Now, my good woman, you have it in your power to 
repay me immediately, I’m fatigued, and need refresh- 
ment. One cup of your milk and a piece of your cheese 
wouldn’t come amiss I assure you.” 

“Oh! why didn’t I think of that before!” exclaimed 
the old lady. ‘‘ You've been five minutes in the house, 
and I haven't asked you what you'd have! But I’m 
really ashamed to offer you such homely fare.” 


‘No apologies, I beg,’ said the urbane landlord, filling 


gilding the air-bells on the stream of life with borrowed || , cup of milk, and drinking it with a relish. “This is 


light. The letter of her lover had a visible effect upon || 
poor Catharine. The color returned to her cheek, and | 


she regained her former elasticity of step and gaiety of i 
manner. ‘ He will soon return,” she whispered to her- || 
self; and these words, though often repeated, had the | 
magical effect of calming every fear. | 

The spring had now insensibly melted into summer. | 
Its early blossoms had given place to the fruit, slowly | 
awaiting the ripening suns of autumn. The husbandmen 
were glad to seek the shade at noon, and the cattle lin- | 
gered under the trees, browsing the luxuriant herbage, | 
and drinking the clear streams of their pasturage. On 
one of those sultry and enervating noons that so frequently | 
occur in summer, Sir Mark Morrison was overtaken by | 
a thunder storm, while out shooting at a distance from ! 
the manor-house. The storm had arisen suddenly. Al 
few minutes before, the landscape had basked in the rays ! 
of an elmost vertical sun, and there were but a few | 


clouds, whose edges were illuminated by the bright sun- 


more refreshing than the best wine you could offer me ; 
and hunger is a capital sauce, you know. Ill do justice 
to your entertainment, never fear. Really, I envy my 
tenants the appetite they bring to their meals. Youdon’t 
know, perhaps, how often I sit down to a sumptuous 
dinner with the greatest disinclination to the repast.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t wonder,” replied his blunt spoken 
hostess; ‘‘ what with the drinking and the late hours of 
you London folks, I don’t wonder that they look so pale 
and thin. Now you yourself, Sir Mark, for all your high 
living, look dreadful poorly, I assure you.” 

“You flatter me,’’ replied the baronet, drily. 

“Not a bit of it, Sir Mark. Why, Harry Hertford, 
(poor fellow, he’s many a weary mile away from here) 
was twice as stout as you—and he had plagues enough 
to worry all the flesh off his bones. But his conscience 
was clear, and that you know, goes a great way, Sir 
Mark.” 

“ The deuce take her!” thought the baronet. “ If I 
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could trust her words, I should be a perfect scarecrow- I | 
don’t start at my shadow, though,” he added, catching a | 
glimpse of his very handsome face and figure in the | 
cracked mantel-glass. 

During the time which he consumed in his frugal repast, 
the storm rolled off as speedily as it had risen, and the | 
sun, breaking from the thraldom of the clouds, poured 
his full refulgence on the glittering leaves and showered | 
grass of the broad meadows. 

“There, dame,” said the baronet, pushing his chair | 
from the table; “‘ you see I’ve done justice to your wel-| 
come entertainment. And now, to recompense my hostess 
is the next affair. I'll give you the receipt. Stay—as 
I’m in something of a hurry, let your pretty daughter call 
up at the manor-house this evening, and I'll give her a 
scrap of paper that shall satisfy my agent. But perhaps,” | 
he added carelessly, “it may be too long a walk for her.” | 

“No fear of that, Sir Mark! She’s used to it, and 
she shall wait on you this evening. Perhaps I'll come | 
with her myself.” } 

‘My dear madam,” said the baronet, as he resumed | 
his shooting equipments; “ I would not have you for the 
world. I’m sure the walk would be too much for you. | 
And now, with many thanks for your hospitality, I wish 
you a good morning.” | 

He bowed—the dame returned the salutation with her 
lowest courtesy, and exclaimed, after he had left the cot- 
tage :— ) 

“Lord bless him! They told me he was proud—but l 
now I shan’t believe a word of it. What would my old | 
man say, if he was alive, and could hear that Sir Mark | 
Morrison, the Lord of the Manor, had come to our poor, 
cottage, and sat down in one of our old straw bottomed | 





chairs, and eaten and drunk here, and said such a world | 
of fine things. They say he’s wicked and dissipated, but 


I don’t believe a word of it, for if he were he wouldn’t | 





be so deadly kind to poor folks.’ 

That afternoon, when Catharine returned from school, | 
she found her mother full of the praises of their landlord, 
and learned with some surprise, that she was to go to 
the manor-house and sce him in the evening. 


“7 shall not wait till then,’ 
It is two hours to sunset and I can 


said Catharine ;” “I will | 
start immediately. 
get back before dark.”’ 

“ Heaven bless your sweet face !" cried the old lady as 
she kissed her daughter on both cheeks, “ and now speed | 
you on your errand.” 

The manor-house was at some distance, and the way 
that led to it was devious. Catharine walked briskly on | 
without pausing to listen to the robin’s song on the oak, 
or to admire the effeet of the western sunshine streaming | 
on her favorite brooks and knolls. She arrived at the | 
gateway that commanded the entrance to the embowered | 
avenue that led up to the manor-house. Two grim-lions, | 
carved in stone, frowned at each other on the gate-posts, | 
and a porter’s lodge flanked them on each side. Catha-| 
rine rang a bell, and a burly porter showed his face at a 
window, and, lounging on the sill, removed his pipe from | 
his mouth, leisurely emitted a wreath of smoke, and then 
asked “ what the young ‘ooman wanted.” 

“Ts your master at home ?"’ 





| She nodded. 
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“ Yes, I believe he is.”’ 

“‘ If he has company, I had better call some other time.” 

“Noa, noa, I doan’t recommend that, young ‘ooman. 
He’s as much alone as he ever is. He'll see you! He 
was never denied to a pretty girl!” 

Catharine recoiled at the coarse tone of the menial. “If 


? 


the manners of the man,” she thought, “ reflect those of 
the master, I shali dread to see him. 


is housekeeper—I will ask her first. 


But Luke’s mother 
Perhaps I may 
transact this business without seeing the baronet.” 
Avoiding the front door of the manor-house, she ap- 
proached a wing which she knew to be inhabited, by the 
wreaths of smoke that curled upwards from the twisted 
chimneys. Here she knocked, and paused for a long time 
without receiving any answer. She heard indeed a con- 
fused wrangling of voices, and at length, however, a rough 
voice was heard rebuking the servants with many an inter- 
larded imprecation, and then the door opened, and Luke 
Hertford stood before her. His face was flushed, his 
dress disordered, and he had evidently been imitating the 
revels of his superiors. 
“What! Katy Grey!” he cried. 
there, my sweet lily of the valley.” 
Catharine hesitated. “ Is your mother at home, Luke?” 
What of her?” 
“‘ I should like to see her, if you please.” 


He handed her 


in with some precipitation, shut the door with his foot, 


Walk in—Don’t stay 


“* Ay, sure enough. 
“Well, well, time enough for that.” 


and ushered her into a room, where two or three men 
servants were seated round a table with pipes and wine. 
They all honored her with a familiar nod, and their con- 
versation was suspended for a moment. 

“Sit down,” said Luke, “ while I go and tell the old 
woman, you want to see her.” But Catharine declined 
the invitation, and he left the room. 


“Fine weather, Miss Catharine,” said the coachman. 


“Will you do me the honor to take wine 
with me for old acquaintance sake?” Catharine was 
silent. ‘ Well,” said the fellow, “then I'll drink your 
share that’s all.”’ He filled a glass to the brim. “ Come, 


| boys,” cried he to his comrades, “here’s the health of 


Katy Grey, the prettiest lass in the village. You needn't 
blush, gal; I’ve heard Sir Mark himself say as much, and 
he’s a judge, I tell you.” 

To Catharine’s inexpressible relief, the door now open- 
ed, and Luke, with some civility of manner, informed her 
that his mother was waiting for her in the hall. 

The door closed uponthe revellers, and Catharine joined 
Mrs. Hertford. She was primly attired in black, and 
from beneath the shade of her artificial curls, her dark 
eyes shone forth clear and piercing. 
said Catharine. 


“Tam glad to see you here,” 


“1 am sorry to see you here,” replied the dame with 


severity. “ What do you do here? Are you careless of 
your reputation? Tell me, did you come here of your own 
will?” 


“ Leame hither at my mother’s command, to settle with 
Sir Mark for our rent. But | will go this moment if you 
say so.” 

“ That can hardly be,” replied the housekeeper shaking 
her head ; “ Sir Mark has been informed of your arrival, 
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and—and—in short, it would be impossible for you to|| At this moment a fiery face was thrust in at the open 

leave this house without seeing him. He has ordered | door. It was the luminous countenance of Sir Barnaby 

me to bring you into his presence. Go to Sir Mark. I | Guzzle. 

will be near you.”’ | “Found! found!’ he whooped in the tones of a fox- 
She led the way into a small sitting room, then empty. || hunter. ‘‘Egad! [thought I knew your earths. Come, 

It was richly draped and carpeted. A sofa, covered with | | come, Sir Mark, my dear boy, we just ordered up half a 

crimson velvet, stood in a recess. The walls were hung | | dozen more—1793 you know —smooth—clear —rich. 

with fine paintings, and a guitar lay upon the table. | | Come down ; by Jove, you shall!” 

Catharine, left alone, was examining one of the pictures, | “Have with you, then!’’ exclaimed Sir Mark. 

when she heard the door open. She turned, and Sir Mark || 

was at her side. He saluted her with respect. | Catharine fled from the manor-house and reached 
“Miss Grey, you have been put to much trouble upon || home by the nearest path, where she breathlessly re- 

my account. Let me pray you to be seated.” | counted to her mother all that had befallen her. The 
“Thank you, Sir Mark; I must make haste home, or | good old dame lifted up her hands in horror as she lis- 

it will be night-fall ere I reach it.” | tened, and the blessings she had heaped upon the head 
‘No matter—I can send my carriage with you.” | of Sir Mark Morrison in the morning, were speedily 
“ Not for the world, Sir Mark. My mother informed me 1 revoked. She now bewailed their unhappy fate in hav- 


of your generosity in our behalf. The rent you have for- ! ing such a profligate man for a landlord, and predicted 


“ Hecate! farewell!” 





given us, is indeed, a small sum, but it will enable me to || his insult to be the forerunner of a long series of injuries 
procure comforts for my mother, of which she must other- || which, would, perhaps terminate in theirruin. For seve- 
wise remain bereft. On that consideration I accept the ral weeks, Catharine was persecuted with letters from 
favor. But I was not unprepared to make the payment || Sir Mark, all of which she returned unopened, till at 


—nay, I hous intended to see you this very day for that | length, stung with her contempt, he swore to punish her 


purpose.”” || temerity and want of taste. And he kept his word. A 
“T am much indebted for the pleasure you intended for l thousand petty annoyances displayed his meanness and 
me. Once more, pray be seated.” | his vice. But it was chiefly at pecuniary embarrassment 
“Your pardon, Sir Mark. Will you be so kind as a }that his machinations aimed. The rent was always 
give me the paper you promise ?”’ || demanded at the moment it was due. Tradesmen were 


“There,” said the baronet, seating himself at a desk, | bribed to send in their accounts at most unwelcome 
and writing as he spoke: “here is the discharge in full. times, and the unhappy mother and daughter were com- 
And now, my dear girl,” said he, approaching her, and || pelled to drink the cup of poverty and affliction to the 
suddenly seizing and kissing her hand, “love was the chief | very dregs. Thus months wore on, while poor Catha- 
business for which I summoned you—upon my soul, I || rine bore the weight of her misfortunes unrepiningly. 
love you!” I The consolation of her lover’s letters was finally denied, 

“Sir Mark,” she said, hastily withdrawing her hand, i for these became infrequent, and at length, the corres- 
pondence, on his part, ceased without a reason. Many 
were the wearing anxieties created by this circumstance. 
| Could Henry have fallen a victim to an unhealthy climate 

Sir Mark swore a deep oath. “Uungrateful girl! | and severe toil? Could he have perished by the hand 
Was it for this I saved you from distress—for this I | of violence in that far land to which he had removed, in 
forgave your debt ?” | the forlorn hope of bettering his fortunes? Was he 

“T scorn your favor,” replied Catharine, with undaunt- || prosperous and happy, and, at length had grown callous to 


“this language! You surprise—you offend me. "Twas | 





for this that you decoyed me to your house! I will | 
remain no longer.” 


| 
} 
"i 
| 
i 


ed spirit. “ Think not that I shall burthen my conscience || their separation, and forgetful of his country, his affec- 
with your bounty. “There,” she said, taking out a} tion, and his vows? The latter suggestion repeatedly 
purse, “there is your money to a farthing. And now, } occurred, in spite of the poor girl’s efforts to dismiss 
Sir Mark, farewell; weak, defenceless as I seem, I yet! it. The baronet marked her increased paleness and 
have a protector.” | heavy step, with the joy of a condemned spirit. Mean- 
She fled from the apartment. As Sir Mark, flushed | | while, his very familiars suffered from his injustice and 
with wine and fury, was preparing to follow her, he was caprice, and at length, even Luke fell under his displea- 
confronted by the housekeeper. | sure. The fiery spirit of the corrupted villager refused 
to bow before his master—insolent language was freely 


it 


“ Stand back,” she said. ‘‘ Catharine has gone. Ay, | 
well may you tremble at the sight of me. Remember | retorted on the baronet, and finally the old housekeeper 
the heartless promises—the false vows that deceived— |! and her son were driven from the manor-house. They 
betrayed the beautiful, the lost—one as fair as Catharine lingered a few days in the village, but vainly sought 
—until you crossed her path, as good.” Sir Mark | assistance and countenance. The good shrank from 
frowned darkly on the intruder, but she coutinued. | them with aversion, and meaner spirits clutched at the 
“Put on your blackest looks, swagger and scowl, for | opportunity of retaliating upon Luke the insults and con- 
am—a woman. You are used to intimidating women.” | tempt which he had freely heaped upon them, in the 


The baronet bit his lip, and turned upen his heel. || plenitude of his power and favor with Sir Mark. So 
“You're a privileged scold,” he said. “ It was fool- they went forth upon their wanderings, no one knew 
ish to be angry with you.” whither, and none cared. Sir Mark, indeed, missed for 


oo 
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a short time, the services of his unprincipled and low- 
born servant, but he soon consoled himself by taking || 
into favor a sharp pettifogging attorney, who readily 
became his tool in hopes of a reward. 


The period at 


length arrived for which the baronet had long waited in 


vain. Catharine’s mother fell into a decline, and the | 


charges of her long-continued illness threw her and her 
daughter irretrievably into debt. They had friends, it is 
true, but they, too, were poor and unable to afford assist- 
ance. Quarter-day at length arrived, and the rigorous 
landlord pressed for the payment of his dues. The 
money could not be obtained, and a legal process was 


resorted to. Mr. Dudley, the sheriff, was empowered 


to seize upon the effects of the widow, a day was appoint- | 


ed for their public sale, and the unhappy pair were 
informed it would be the limit of their stay under the 


roof that had sheltered them for so many years. Heavily 


did they look forward to that day, as the crisis of their | 
fate. No arm was put forward to sustain them, and it | 


seemed, for once, as if the prayers of the righteous were 
of no avail. Catharine nerved herself to meet the trial 
with unflinching fortitude. In the day of misfortune as 
in the hour of prosperity, she nightly offered up her 
thanks for past blessings, her prayer for relief, and her 
The day at length 
arrived. The old lady could not be prevailed upon to 


quit the house, while a 


submission to the will of Heaven. 


single thing remained in it that 


had once been her own. Supported by pillows in 


her easy-chair, she surveyed with melancholy eyes the | 


household articles, endeared to her by association and 
“ And every thing must go!” 
“ Every thing must go !”’ 


familiarity. she said. 
Meanwhile Catharine compo- 
sedly busied herself in the preparations which devolved 
upon her. She kindly answered the salutations of the 
neighbors who crowded into the cottage, and turned a 
deaf ear to the impertinent and unfeeling remarks which 
the evil-disposed uttered. The attorney arrived; he 
chose to officiate as auctioneer; the sheriff came, a 


benevolent man, whose charities to the unfortunate had 


so exhausted his slender resources, that he could offer to | 


the sufferers nothing more thau his expressions of sym- | 
pathy and pity. Yet even these fell like balsam upon | 
their wounded hearts. Catharine smiled her thanks, | 
and her mother, raising herself painfully in her chair, 
put out her feeble hand, and seized that of the sheriff 
with a trembling grasp. 

“ If it was not for my daughter,” she said, “I should 
not care what became of me. I have lived long enough 
to see all my hopes withered like he blossoms of last 
year, and I only wish to die in peace.” 


Dudley turned away his face to conceal his emotion. 
When the hour appointed for the sale arrived, to the 


astonishment: of all, and the indignation of many, Sir | 


Mark Morrison himself appeared. His countenance, 
pale and haggard, was that of a man just risen from a| 
feverish debauch. His eyes were sunk beneath their | 
dark brows, his teeth were firmly clenched, and his lips 
compressed. It seemed as if he shrank before the 
reproachful glance of Catharine, and he appeared, for a | 
moment, conscience-stricken, when the invalid fixed her | 
melancholy eyes upon him. Striding up to a table, | 











| om which stood some refreshments, he filled himself a 
brimming cup, carried it to his lips with a trembling 
hand, and swallowed it at a draught. He then folded 
his arms, leaned back against the table, and made a sign 
| to Brown, the lawyer, to commence. 


” 


“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said the myrmidon of the 
|law, “the first thing I have to offer you, is this old 
| easy-chair—a very comfortable article for an invalid. 


What the 
deuce made the old lady plump herself into the first 


| Miss Catharine, your mother must get up. 


| article upon my list?” 
|“ Sir Mark Morrison,” cried Catharine, “you are at 
least a man—l appeal to you.” 
The features of the baronet remained immoveable. 
“Mother, dear mother,” cried Catharine, bursting 
| into tears, | will assist you.” 


But to the astonishment 
of all, with a mighty effort, the poor invalid stood erect 
without assistance. 

, “T call you all to witness,” she said, with a slight 
tremor in her voice, which vanished as she went on, 
“that my last moments have been embittered by that 
bad and cruel man. Standing on the brink of the 
grave, I denounce him! He sought the ruin of my 
daughter—his ill-success has made him a worse fiend 
I and mine have lived on his land 
When did we ever fail to pay him 


than he was before. 
for sixty years. 
every farthing due, before? Quarter after quarter, he has 


received his rent in good hard coin, earned by the sweat 
of the brow. The money he has wrung from toiling 
tenants has been squandered away. And what good has 
it done him, neighbors? Look at him; is he happy? 
Would you change places with him? No, no! you 
would not. 
me, and mark what I predict—a bloody death—yes, 
that’s to be his doom !” 

| All eyes were turned upon Sir Mark. He trembled 
‘so violently that the massive old piece of furniture on 
Mutter- 
ing a deep oath, he had recourse again to the wine-cup. 


Death has set his seal upon him as upon 


which he leaned, shook beneath his weight. 


It re-assured him, and again he turned round to face the 
| indignant gaze of the assembled villagers, for the power- 
‘ful language of the sick woman and his own brutality, 
had set the popular tide against him. 
“ And now,” continued the old dame, “I’ve said my 

| say. I felt a call to speak my mind, and I know that I 
‘| have spoken God’s own truth. ‘The way of the trans- 
| _gressor is hard, and whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein.’ 
iI feel faint and worn out. Kate, let me lean on your 
! arm, my girl, we will go forth, God knows whither.” 


1 Several voices were now heard offering a shelter to 


The old lady paused, and her eyes 
“Thank you, neighbors,” said 
You've 


the distressed pair. 
were filled with tears. 

she; “I’m almost ashamed of my weakness. 
'made me do whet a crue! landlord couldn't.” She raised 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

At this moment there was heard without a tremendous 
shout, which was repeated, and rent the air, as it ap- 
proached the cottage. Sir Mark turned paler than 
before. 

“ What can this be ?” he asked of the lawyer. 


I don’t like it all. 











*“T don’t know. An unlawful 
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assembling of riotous persons, I’m afraid. Mr. Dudley, 
have you got a copy of the act with you?” 

The sheriff deigned no answer. A tumultuous noise 
was now heard without, and nearer at hand, and a stran- 
ger, followed by some of the villagers, rushed into the 
cottage. He was tall and swarthy, booted and spurred, 
and his dress all splashed with mud—there was but one 
of those assembled who recognized his features. Catha- 
rine Grey rushed into the arms of Henry Hertford. 

“Oh, ho!”’ said the baronet to Brown, ‘‘the old lover 
come back! Egad! this revives—this pleases me. 
Here’s a spectacle for the returned mendicant to behold. 
Let the sale proceed.” 

A hurried word or two was all that passed between 
the lover and his mistress. He disengaged himself 


from the arms of the weeping girl, and stepped into the ), 


middle of the apartment. 

“Mr. Dudley,” he said, “ I hope you have not forgot- 
ten Harry Hertford. Your proceedings are unnecessary, 
for I stand prepared to discharge to the uttermost far- 
thing all the debts with which this family may be bur- 
thened. Sir Mark Morrison, a word with you.” 

The baronet nerved himself to meet the indignant gaze 
of the yeoman. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ baronet as you are, you are a 
villain.” 

“ Actionable,” said the lawyer. 

“ Ay, a villain! Every base artifice and contemptible 
machination of yours, have I been informed of. I did} 
intend to brand you with my whip, but I should scorn | 





afterwards to lay the lash upon my horse. Well may 
you quail beneath my eye, for I am an honest man.” 

The baronet foamed with rage. 

“ Keep cool,” said the lawyer. “ Here's a fine chance | 
for a suit—scan mag—threats of violence !” 

“Ay, keep cool, Sir Mark,” said Hertford, “ and 
shelter yourself under the sooty wing of the law. Show 
the world that your cowardice is equal to your villany. 

“Now, by Heaven!” roared the baronet, “ your low 
condition shall not protect you.” 

“‘T am very glad to hear you say so, Sir Mark.” 

“You shall hear from me soon, sir,” cried the baronet, | 
retreating towards the door. 

“Whenever you please, Sir Mark,” replied Hertford, 
ceremoniously bowing the swelling baronet to the door. | 
“T wish you a very good morning.” 

A loud shout burst from the assembled villagers. It} 
was repeated again and again, until the roof rang with | 
the clamor. 
“ My very good friends,” said Hertford, “ you do me | 


too much honor, and unless you wish to deafen me as | 
well as turn my head, I beg you will desist.” 


“And when did you get home?” “ And how have | 


| gained the deepest recesses of the woods, he paused, 


you prospered ?”’ ‘ What have you been doing?” 

These and similar inquiries were showered upon. 
Hertford, until he cried out, ‘‘One at a time! one at al 
time! and I'll satisfy you all. I got home yesterday, | 
and I have ridden post from London. My labors in the | 
new world have been crowned with success. I hom 
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with an Indian warrior. I own a noble farm of three 
hundred acres, and a log house built by my own hands. 
So far, all was well, but I wanted a wife. There were 
plenty of pretty squaws in Canada, but really, I thought 
I might look farther and fare no worse.” 

He took the hand of Catharine, whose head drooped 





upon her bosom, while her cheeks were suffused with 


‘blushes. The old dame had been re-instated in her easy- 
| chair, where she sat smiling on the happy couple before 


her. She clasped her hands together, and her thin lips 
moved as if she was giving utterance to a fervent prayer. 
An aged female neighbor remarked a strange expres- 
sion in her countenance, and called the attention of her 
daughter. Catharine, pale and terrified, flew to her 
mother’s side. ‘Mother, dear mother, are you more 
unwell?” 

“T feel easier every moment,” replied the invalid. 
“But the alarm—the excitement—the joy of this hour 
have been too much for me. Henry, my son, Catharine, 
my darling child, come nearer. Ay, now I see your 


\faces. Kneel down, my children, and join your hands 


in the presence of our neighbors. My blessings be upon 
you!” She was speechless—her pulse had ceased to 
flutter—she was dead. 

The death of Mrs. Grey was solemn and affecting. 
She had not, indeed, been cut off in the flower of youth, 
but she had taken her farewell of this world just as its 
prospects were becoming bright, dying, like the prophet, 





1 frequented route, as if determined to escape from obser- 


in sight of the promised land. Her children mourned 
| for her with sincere grief, and Henry, acting the part of a 
| son, committed her body to its final place of rest. It 
| was absolutely necessary for Hertford to return without 
| delay to the land of his adoption; so it was resolved that 
the marriage should at once be solemnized. 

The sun was slowly declining to the western horizon, 
| crimsoning a mighty mass of vapor, and fringing the bor- 


'| ders of the wood with gold, when a stranger entered the 


‘deep oak woods that skirted the village on its western 


| side. He carefully avoided the beaten road and most 


| vation, and struck into the deepest and most shadowy 
|part of the forest. His appearence was wretched and 
| repulsive. An old straw hat, fringed at the edges, with 
‘a battered crown, encircled by a wisp of black crape, 
‘could hardly be said to shelter his head. His face was 
| pale and sharp, his beard and hair unshorn, his checks 
| gaunt and hollow, and his whole appearance that of a 
person suffering from want. His spare but muscular 
form was arrayed in a threadbare shooting-frock, and his 
lower limbs were encased in long leathern gaiters, such 
as are worn by sportsmen on the moorlands. In his right 
hand he carried a stout oaken cudgel. When he had 


looked around, and said to himself— 
* All safe here—and should | be pursued, I know of a 
hollow in these old rocks, where, barring starvation, I 
might lie in safety for years. They might track me with 
| sleath-hounds, but the dogs would lose the scent.” He 





neither been tomahawked, scalped, or eaten alive, sat down on a bank. ‘ Well, well,”’ he muttered, “ the 


although I have slept on an Indian blanket, and fought 


fox is run to earth again. Not that but I’ve seen harder 
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shuddering, but yet obeying the whim of his suspicious 


times, and been as sorely beset, but it’s one thing to meet || 
danger with staunch comrades in the same predicament, |, companion. 


and with meat and drink to raise your courage, and | 


2 : re . || “No, no, you'll see the advantage of it presently. Sir 
another to face it, alone and friendless, hungry and thirs- | : ; : 


Mark, ‘ . indiffere ~st, as 
ty. Hunger and thirst! They can’t be endured much | wrunaheiten Sappy ence; end todiiivens hesnet, us the 


player says. And so was mother, too. Poor old soul! 
‘ . s : 2 She’s dead and gone. Perhaps vou didn’t know that, 
Could I only see Sir Mark, I’d wring protection from him | ¢. rt , att 

: Sir Mark. Yes, mother’s dead! But to go farther 
by the memory of our mutual misdeeds. Ha! I hear a , Wa. 
beibichaie” Wie ont . a “press back. You know I was not an only child; you know I 
orse & Hoots. 1 Sun DAs SUNK 2 moon 18 & rp gg ° , , 

: : FUSE" || had a sister. W hy do you start? You know she was a 
beautiful girl, and innocent as an angel, until you came 
heul. wtiiel } ie? 1 hi lee! 1| across her path, Sir Mark. What became of her, you 
vagabond, whichever he might be, grasped his cudge . ; 

; "6 PR . scudgel, ane | and I know. She died of a broken heart, and all 
stole forward to a precipitous bank, which commanded 


longer. They’ve an excellent larder at the manor-house. 


through the mists—he may have gold.” 
As the sound of hoofs approached leisurely, the thief or | 


he bridl h. al hich th , , because of you!” He spoke this with violence, fixing 
the bridie-path, along which the traveller was vancing. | > j i 
Ate aie P , ~ S i ‘ . advancing. |! 4 fierce eye upon the baronet, who drew his breath in 
a distance he perceived a man, mounted on a snow- || z ’ . 
P : > as gasps. “ But what of that?” Luke added, in a calmer 


tone, “ you made reparation—ha! ha! You took us— 


white horse. 


“IT should know the rider,” muttered the ruffian r 
: ‘|| mother and I, into your service. You made us your 


bond-slaves. Corrupted by you, I was always at your 
beck and call. Was there a young heir to be bubbled, 
Luke must play the sharger—a young maid to be 
entrapped, Luke must incur the odium. All that was 
well. You paid us for our broken hearts and our seared 
: wet consciences, and we never upbraided you. But at length, 
ed the huge withered oak, and flung it in the bridle- | sated with pleasure, you grew capricious and tyranni- 
path. The started beast reared up, and flung her rider, |) cal. You turned us out to starve—yes, starve! Mother 
then dashed onward, snorting in an agony of terror. | died of want—a beggar in the streets. Yes,” he cried, 
The baronet, unhurt, muttered a deep curse as he rose 


“I’m sure of the mare. Ay, ay, it’s Jezebel, sure 
enough. I should know her gait among a thousand. 
The rider is no other than Sir Mark Morrison. His evil 
genius has sent him to this spot.” 


The horse steadily approached. As he came near 
the spot where the bank began to rise, the ruffian detach- 


| grinding his teeth, “she died of starvation, while you 
id The liel € the risi were sitting down to twenty dishes. I went for a soldier. 
accident. re light « » rising str i : ; i 

er te Bi oe ay struggling || I stole from my captain. It was a paltry theft, but it 
through the foliage, half revealed his repulsive features 


to his feet, when he was confronted by the author of the | 


| was enough to ruin me. I was lashed in the presence 
and his torn habiliments. be ; ; : : 

bi, skein ‘of the regiment. I, born for nobler things, suffered this 

“Who are you, and what do you want? inquired the z 


| disgrace in consequence of your brutality. I deserted 
Th ae ey aed and fled, and I have begged, worked, and pilfered my 
e stranger gave vent to a hars c é «|| . . . * + 
wh pnean eee rae ares s way back to my native village. Last night I visited my 
“ Dress does, indeed, make a difference,” he said. “One || . ; . ’ 
: | sister’s grave; and what do you think happened there ? 
would hardly have thought a few rags could have made}, 4, ~ 
aad : || You’ll never guess. My old mother appeared to me. I 
such an alteration. And then not to know my face— . : 5 cco vou. Sic Mosk. She w 
erat 00 be oe ldn’t it lain} ai her just as plain as I see you, Sir Mark. She was 
thoug 2 sure, ¥ y see e , 
ng ao pod. gmaghnmpogg cheod ode A ehh || pale as death, and had her grave-clothes on. She spoke 
if you did, hunger and care have sharpened the features. || ” 
“—— . ‘| to me and made me take an oath. 
Oh! I’m an old acquaintance, I tell you. So much for! . “. 
“What oath? 
7? 


your first query. Then as to the second—what do || 
i “ To deal vengeance on her murderer |! 


want? Everything. Shelter, clothes, food—a bed, and | 


| 
i 
} 
fearful baronet. 


brandy Sir Mark fairly screamed with terror. His shrieks 

‘A strange suspicion crosses me,” muttered the baro- |) were unavailing. Luke caught him by the throat, and 
net. “Can you be—” I pinned him to the earth. The dying wretch struggled 

“Luke Hertford, at your service, baronet. How are || convulsively, and sought to throw off the knee which the 
you? And how have you been since we parted compa- | murderer had planted on his breast. At this moment a 
ny? You know it wasn’t my fault that I left you. Ha! || confused noise was heard approaching. Men on foot 
with lanthorns, and mounted servants hastened to the 

Sir Mark was dreadfully alarmed. The ferocious || spot. They had been alarmed by the return to the 
character of Luke—the mutual relation in which they |) manor-house of the riderless horse, and had set forth in 
stood—the place, the hour, combined to inspire him with || haste to seek the baronet. The sounds struck upon the 
terror. There was but one course for him to adopt— } fluttering senses of the dying man; he made a final effort 
that of conciliation. | for liberation, but the gripe of Luke was unrelaxing. 

“ Luke, my good friend, I am glad to see you.” | The crowd rushed upon the ruffian, but he drew a pistol 

“No doubt of it,” replied Luke, with another brutal |! from his vest, and they recoiled. He then placed his 
langh. ‘‘I am as welcome to you as death to a bride- || hand upon the bosom and the pulse ofhis enemy. Satis- 
groom, or the murrain to a grazier. Come,” he contin- | fied that both had ceased to throb, he rose deliberately 
ued, laying his hand familiarly upon the baronet’s shoul- || from the ground, discharged his pistol in the air, and 
der, “ sit down upon this bank, and we'll have a chat | surrendered himself at once. “I have killed him,” 
about old times.” || said he, drawing a long breath, “but he deserved his 


“ This is an idle fancy, Luke,” replied the baronet, | fate.” 
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Thus perished the profligate Lord of the Manor by 
the hand of violence. From his dreadful fate let us turn 
our eyes to the happier destiny of Henry and Catharine. 


They are at length happy. They have taken leave of 
scenes endeared by early recollections, but deprived of 


their attracuon by recent occurrences, and beneath the || 


bluer skies of our own happy America, surrounded by a 


charming family, they never cast a * longing, lingering 


look ” to “ merne Engiand.” 


Original. 
LINES WRITTEN AT SEA. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Tue sails are set—the breeze is fair— 
Betore us smiles the sea ; 

Lo, how yon halcyon skims the air! 
As rapid and as free, 

Our vessel bends her @asy flight; 

While o’er the waves we watt good night— 


Our native land, to thee ! 


Ah! mingles there no fond regret, 
With this low-breathed farewell— 
Were not our eyes with tear-drops wet, 

When last they sadly fell 
Upon thy features, mother earth— 
On scenes familiar from our birth, 
On mountain, wood and dell ? 


Beat there no hearts in this dear clime, 
Whose feelings are our own, 

That we shall meet, unchanged by time, 
When days and years have flown, 

And homeward o’er the flashing deep, 

Our gallant ship again shall sweep 
Like yon swift bird, alone ! 


Oh, stay thy wing, thou speeding bird, 

And to our native shore 
Bear on thy flight the simple word, 

‘ Farewell!’ when day is o’er— 
When day is o'er, and near thy nest, 
Upon some crag’s wind-sheltered breast, 

Thy circling pinions soar. 


Yet there is music in the waves, 
Though sad our parting be ; 

And joy, deep joy, to him who braves 
The dangers of the sea. 

Oh, who would live in peace at home, 

When on the waters he might roam, 


As gloriously as we? 


Then let us dash away the tear 
That trembles in our eye ; 
There should be nought but happy cheer, 
Between the sea and sky. 
The sails are set—the breeze is fair— 
And like yon bird along the air, 
Still shall our vessel fly! 


























Original. 
BIRTH OF THE CALLA.* 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 
One sunny day when things were young, 
And the earth was bright and new, 
The Angel of Flowers sought a shade, 
Where her choicest favorites grew. 
She smiled as they swung in the pleasant air, 


And cherish’d them all with an equal care. 


For all were fair, from the blushing rose 
To the dahlia’s regal pride— 

From the graceful bell with its azure hue, 
To the lily by its side. 

The violeis peered from their grassy nook, 

To catch the smile of the Angel’s look. 


The woodbine twined its festoons round, 
The tall palm bowed its head, 

The daisy lifted its dewy eyes, 
And each its fragrance shed. 

No jealous pride, no envious glow, 

The grass of the fie.d, and the flowrets know. 


The Angel looked on the toilless throng 
Where a thousand hues combine, 
And a thousand forms of radiant grace, 
In their ranks of beauty shine— 
And bright grew the Angel’s smile and look, 
And her rainbow wings with delight she shook ! 


There’s a ray of light—and at once she knew 
That her sister, J'ruch, was nigh; 

And she of the spotless robe approach'd 

With a calm and heavenward eye. 

She bore in her hand that deathless scroll, 

Which she ever presents to the human soul. 


And long they stayed in converse sweet, 
While Truth, in playful mood, 

Oft rolled the scroll in various shapes, 
In the bower where they stood, 

The Angel saw, and thought the while, 

And her features grew to a radiant smile. 


She touched the earth, and upward sprung, 
A form of matchless grace ; 
In alabaster glow’'d the scroll, 
Unstain’d by a single trace. 
And leaves like the arrows of truth were seen 
To start from the earth, of the deepest green. 


As its graces slowly unfurled to view, 
The Sisters smiled to see, 

And call’d it the fairest thing that deck’d 
The vale or the sunny lea. 

And thus, the latest and brightest birth, 

The Calla sprang to the joyous earth. 





* Calla Ethiopica. 
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THOUGHTS ON TEMP 


ERANCE SOCIETIES. 





Original. 
THOUGHTS ON TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 
AUTHORESS OF THE “CLERGYMAN’S WIDOW,” ETC. ETC. 


One of the most beautiful of Mrs. S. C. Hall’s Irish 
stories, as communicated in the New Monthly Magazine, 
displays, in the most lively and affecting manner, the 
struggles of a young and attached girl with her own 
heart, and the habits of a lover whose fondness “ for a 
drop of the craythur,” ruined his prospects for life. The 
good and sensible Norah determines rather to endure the 
pangs of parting, than encounter the certain miseries of 
marrying under such circumstances; but as her lover bears 
well the trial of a year’s probation, and afterwards be- 
comes a member of a Temperance Society, we leave 
him in the highway to obtain his constant and affectionate 
*‘ darlint,”’ seeing he “could nivver look himself in the 
face again,” if he suffered the whiskey to beguile him. 

Wise and good was this highly-talented lady, in thus 
offering to the consideration of every one, a subject of |, 
the most awful, and in fact personal interest, but which 
without the aid of that humor and pathos she can employ 
so effectively, might not attract the attention it merits. 





Poetry has frequently given its charm to the revels of a 
jocund hour, and it has been perhaps observed truly, that 
as compositions, our Bacchanalian songs were our best 
songs. The celebrated one of Captain Morris, and many 
before his time, shows that wine could indeed be rendered 








an inspiring subject; but it would be difficult to prove that | 
any poet found it so whilst he was drinking wine, and || 
although we all know that a little wine “ maketh glad the | 
heart of man,” we are not the less certain, that too much | 


renders him incapable of any species of enjoyment, and || 
disposes him to become the subject of acute pain and 
melancholy languor. To be “merry and wise,” is at| 
once the truest wisdom and greatest happiness ; but to 
Let us look 


many, this state is difficult of attainment. 
closely into a subject so important. 





The naturally gay and buoyant spirit—that which has 


evidently the least occasion for accessories to its mirth, 


is that, which being soonest thrown off its guard, yields | 
most readily to the temptations offered —_ society and its || 


exhilarating influence ; and so gay, witty and charming, | 


even in their extravagances, do some men become, that | 
were it not for the deplorable consequences of their rev- 





elry, friendship would scarcely deny them that “ one glass | 


more,”’ which is the object of desire. On the other hand, | 
men of a saturnine and melancholy spirit, on whom the | 
' 


cares and crosses of life seem to press with tenfold hea- 





viness, may be so relieved and enlivened by the stimula- 


ting draught, that it appears almost a duty to press it | 
upon them, and thus at least communicate that partial | 
relief their condition calls for. In either case, a loving | 
wife, or kind sister, may aid the progress of temptation, | 
and lead still further into error that unhappy being, who | 
when once fallen into evil habits, no reasoning can rescue, 
no guardianship preserve. 

Most happily the habits of society have been very ma- | 
terially improved in this respect within the last forty years, 





and it would be as difficult a thing we trust, to find a party | 


of gentlemen in a state of beastly inebriety, as it would 
formerly have been to find a sober man amongst the par- 
takers of good cheer under similar circumstances. In 
respectable classes, the excess which the conviviality of a 
social hour induced, and in a degree excused, is now be- 
come a solitary and therefore more dangerous vice, because 
more difficult of extirpation, and more connected with that 
selfishness, which corrodes every virtue, and undermines 
every good principle in the human character. 

A habit of this kind is the more to be watched over 
and dreaded, because, however hateful we may deem the 
full grown evil, and turn from it with indignant loathing, 
it is yet our duty to remember that, in many cases, the 
advances were made slowly and insidiously, and that the 
ruined mind of him from whom we turn with shuddering 


disgust, had his present state been foretold even by a 


messenger from heaven, would have exclaimed with 
Hazael of old, “is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing?” No one can foresee how far he is capable 
of falling, and how utterly inadequate he is, to stay his own 
facility in descent beyond a certain point. It was by the 
lips of divine wisdom we were taught to pray, “lead us 
not into temptation,” for alas! there are few even of the 
best disposed who resist it. 

For this reason, ‘‘ Temperance Societies” as a medium 
of binding a man to the fulfilment of his own purpose by 
a new bond, and rendering him as the Irishman said, 
“ashamed of looking himself (as well as others) in the 
face,”’ should he prove “ infirm of purpose,” cannot fail 
to be most excellent communities, claiming the support 
and encouragement of all. That beautiful and touching 
poem the “ Scaith of Scotland,” exhibits in so striking a 
manner the miseries brought on a happy and amiable 
family in humble life, by the “‘wee drappy,” which poor 
Burns found to be his “ seaith,” that I cannot forbear to 
wish that other poets, more especially some of our own 
country, and writing in a language the poorest could read, 
would depict the “‘ poor of England” from the same awful, 
and hateful scourge, thereby aiding the homely truths 
disseminated by the laborious and upright members of 
Temperance Societies. In St. Giles’ and St. Andrews’ 
parishes alone, might be found not only poverty, in the 
extremest of its want and wretchedness, but sorrow in 
all its agonizing traits of blighted affection, vain repent- 
ance, and bitter disappointment, alike produced by that 
sin which is committed in a Palace,” but lamented in 
cellars, garrets, and workhouses, by ruined partnes, and 
starving children. 

How much these unhappy creatures suffer in conse- 
quence of the cruel neglect, the utter destitution, and 
craving hunger, to which they are exposed by parents of 
either sex, prone to drunkenness; every one must con- 
ceive, who gives himself the trouble of thinking, and 
surely every woman is especially called to think, for her 
admonitions, and her influence, can hardly fail to have 
weight with some of her own sex in an inferior station. 
We all know, that in this degraded state, even a woman 


will “ forget her sucking child, and have no compassion 


for the son of her love;’’ that all ties of connubial affection, 





* Gin palaces, of course. 
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the pressing necessities of a poor man’ $8 narrow means, 
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} every other provision of their establishment. Let them 


the remonstrance of friendship, and the commands of | | correct this error, or expect that the husband will become 


religion, are alike disobeyed and forgotten, until a ruin 
that no prudence can retrieve, and weakness no hospital 
can remove, become the portion of the whole family, who 
suffer with their sinful head. 

But there are moments when repentance might be nur- | 
tured into resolution—when the affections of an erring, || 
but not yet hardened heart, might be awakened, and that 
despair softened, which leads to self-abandonment and |, 
imbecility. At such a time, the voice of friendship may 
be listened to, and the penitent be led to embrace the 
medium of aiding his endeavors, by uniting himself to 
those, whose first errors give them no right to reproach 
him, and whose present conduct awaken hopes for his 
own restoration. Where is the lady, however delicate 
in manner, pure in conduct, or elevated in situation, that 
might not deem it her highest honor to have seized this 
blessed moment of “snatching a brand from the burning” 
—of helping “ those who were ready to perish?” To 
turn one such sinner “from the error of his way,” is to 
clothe the naked, and to feed the hungry, of that house 
which he had heretofore virtually deserted—nay! it is 
much more than this—for the time may come, when, like 


the demoniacs in the gospel, “clothed and in his right | 


mind,” the once besotted vagrent shall be brought to the 
feet of his Redeemer. 


‘oth ‘ } 
Indeed, within her own house, and in her own circle, | 


woman is generally called upon to pay peculiar attention 
to the progress of this encroaching vice, which, although 
“scotched,” is not “killed,” and respecting which, wives | 
and daughters, are called upon to be tender, but watchful | 
guardians, to those who in the higher concerns of life 
must be held as their superiors. I have lived long enongh 
in the world and witnessed sufficient desertion of their 
duties in things connected with their husband’s failing, in 
many women of amiable manners, to warrant these obser- 
vations, suggested only from the purest motives, and in- 
tended to produce only the happiest effects. 


Many more, from the nature of their studies, (lawyers 
and literary men for instance) others, from the confine- 
ment they undergo in public offices, banks, etc., become 
ailing in their general health, without having any specific 
complaint—their spirits are exhausted, their digestion 
weak, and appetite deficient. They can obtain relief by 
taking wine when they have no power of eating, and may 
slide unconsciously into this most injurious habit. For 
them should the jelly, and the broth, be always at hand, 
prepared in the very way they like—presented by the 
hand they hold most dear. Ah! what has not the wife 


to answer for, who neglects to consider the wants of him || 


who is wearing away his very life for her, and furnishing 
the means of her pleasures probably at the eventual ex- 
pense of that which is still dearer than life—probity and 
ability. 

Another class I have known, injured by the prudence 
of their ladies, who, in their great care, prevented a hos- 
pitable husband from offering to his friend that good cheer 
which his heart accorded and his situation in life demand- 
ed—even some women proud of the style of their table, 
show a paltry intention of saving wine, inconsistent with 


a frequenter,of clubs, a drinker of wine at other tables, 


|| and of course tempted to take too much. The number 


|| of men injured by this cause in the metropolis is not few, 
ata period when the means of indulgence are within 





| every one’s reach. 
Others may be led unwittingly into error by a directly 
|| contrary conduct in their ladies, who, being wom ‘n that 
| prefer the bustle and pomp of life to its more sober 
! preeeena seek the perpetual excitement of company, 
and compel their husbands to live more freely than is 
suitable to their circumstances, constitution and charac- 
ter. It should be the part of a good wife and of the 
| children she teaches, to love, honor, and amuse, their 
father; to supply to his leisure the quiet pleasures of do- 
mestic intercourse, and without denying him other society, 





Gently 


rendering his home circle equal to his wishes. 





|| should she restrain that passion for sensual enjoyment, 
|| too apt to steal on advancing life, and increasing wealth ; 
|| remembering that his temptations are distinct from her 
| own, (in the stimulating scenes provided by her vanity in 
i lieu of her affections) and of a far more trying character— 
\ let her pause in the gay career, and remember “ pride 


” and the many luxuries now 


was not made for man, 
| found in her train are poisons in disguise—he that in- 
|, dulges, dies. 
| ‘To the general culture and improvement of the female 
mind in the present day, has been attributed the increased 
|| temperance and domestic habits of men of education, as 


| contrasted with the manners and modes of life in that 


” of literature, 


which has been termed the “ Augustan age 
and which continued with little change till nearly the 
close of the last century. Women have been the com- 
panions of ‘men—have shared in their pleasures—to a 
certain degree been partakers of their pursuits, and with- 
out arrogating claim to equality, have yet, by silent pro- 


They 


have, it is true, lost their poetical importance, as creatures 


gression, obtained an advanced position in society. 


whom impassioned lovers blindly worshipped, and the 
increase of beauty has evidently lessened the power of 
beauty—nevertheless, woman in all her better claims, has 
risen in importance, and of course in her power of bene- 
fitting him who is not only the Lord of the Creation but 
and in one relationship or other, the 
being whom, next to her God, she worships. But, lo! the 
reign of Charles has recommenced—the days of Steele 
and Addison are revived, and it appears that men are 
again about to live without woman, as to the companion- 
ship of their most easy and familiar intercourse. Those 
whom nature and even God have put together—conve- 
To divide is to 
| weaken, and to acertain point, woman has in the present 
| day, lost her best influence over man—the influence of 


her “ bosom’s Lord,” 





| nience and fashion are about to sunder. 


her reason, her tenderness, and her example. 
So much the more careful, dear ladies, may you all be 


to preserve whatever remains. You are indissolubly knit 


to the wanderer go where he may; and well does it be- 
come you, with all the modesty, yet with all the calm firm- 
ness, and heroic constancy of your nature, to provide for 
his real happiness, which is but another word for his 
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. . . . . 
virtue. To draw him by “cords of love’ and unweary- 


ing patience, from the world which entices him, and the 


nature that betrays him—to lead him to the Scriptures | 
which can alone instruct him; and to prove to him, by your | 


own example, their sovereign efficacy, is the great—the 


“blessed task set before you.” Accept from one about 


to leave you, her best advice, her most ardent wishes for | 


your success ;—to the sincere, the attached, the humble 
and the resolute, in this truly excellent crusade against a 
world of vanity, selfishness, and voluptuousness, she says 
“God speed ye,” —‘ we wish you good luck in the name 
of the Lord.” 
London, England, 1839. 
— - ——— 


Original. 


TO A FRIEND. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


On, no! never deem her less worthy of love, 
That once she has trusted and trusted in vain! 
Could you turn from the timid and innocent dove, 


If it flew to your breast from a savage’s chain? 


She teo is a dove, in her guileless affection, 
A child in confiding and worshipping truth; 

Half broken in heart, she has flown for protection, 
To you,—will you chill the sweet promise of youth? 


To a being so fragile, affection is life! 
A rosebud, unblessed by a smile from above, 
When with bloom and with fragrance, its bosom is rife— 


A bee without sweets—she must perish or love! 


You have heard of those magical circles of flewers, 
Which in places laid waste by the lightning, are found ; 
Where they say that the fairies have charmed the night 
hours 
With their luminous footsteps, enriching the ground. 


Believe me—the passion she cherished of yore, 

That brought like the storm-flash, at once, on its wing, 
Destruction and splendor, like that hurried o'er, 

And left in its track but the wild fairy-ring, 


All rife with fair blossoms of fancy and feeling, 
And hope, that spring forth from the desolate gloom, 
And whose breath in rich incense is softly up-stealing, 
To brighten your pathway with beauty and bloom! 


Beauty has so many charms, one knows not how to | 


speak against it; and when it happens that a graceful 
figure is the habitation of a virtuous soul, when the beauty 
of the face speaks out the modesty and humility of the 


mind, and the justness of the proportion raises our || 


thoughts up to the heart and wisdom of the great Crea- 
tor, something may be allowed it and something to the | 
embellishment which sets it off; and yet, when the whole 
apology is read, it will be found at last, that beauty, like 
truth, never is so glorious as when it goes the plainest.— 


Sterne's Sermons. 








FIRST AND SECOND WIFE. 


Original. 
THE FIRST AND SECOND WIFE; 


OR, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DISCONTENTED MAN, 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


PART I. 


“ Few—none find what they love or could have loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 

Antipathies—but to recur, ere long, 

Envenomed with irrevocable wrong.”’—CHILDE HAROLD. 


I petone to that unfortunate race of mortals, who, 





{not satisfied with the evils which must naturally fall to 
| their lot in the ordinary course of events, seek out new 


| sources of discomfort, and, as it were, manufacture dis- 





| appointments for themselves. In other words, I am the 


| victim of discontent. There aye some temperaments 





| which seem fitted only for unhappiness, and from the 
fairest flowers of earth, derive a poison with which to 


j 


|| feed their morbid fancy; such was mine. Heir to a 
| princely fortune, gifted by nature with a mind capable of 
} availing itself of all the advantages which education could 
} afford, and distinguished by extreme personal beauty— 


| I may say this without vanity now—it would seem as if 
|, all the materials of happiness were within my reach; 
|| but there was wormwood enough in my own spirit, to 
i! 


|| embitter all these springs of enjoyment. My unhappy 
{| : . % z 
/temper showed itself very early. 


hood, I can recollect how invariably I loathed the fulfil- 


Even from my boy- 
\ ment of my own desires. The costly and long-wished 
|| for toy, the rare book, the favorite pony, all were alike 
| objects of disgust when once in my possession. Such a dis- 
position can rarely be amended, and yet I think mine 
|, might have been controlled, had my kind parents been 
|| able to discover the defect in my character; but, blinded 
| by their affection, they fostered by indulgence, the temper 


| which should have been subdued by discipline. 


|| As I grew to man’s estate, this unhappy trait in my 
character became still more painfully predominant. The 


|| pleasures from which I turned in disgust, seemed to me 
| invaluable when I witnessed their enjoyment by another, 
and, as I was compelled to observe some consistency in 
|| my dealings with men, I suffered more than could be 
‘imagined by one who has never known the miseries of 
| discontent. Conscious of my personal attractions, and, 
| priding myself upon the polished elegance of my man- 
ners, I eagerly sought the society of women. But here 
my familiar demon haunted me. Women who, at first 


sight, appeared to me objects of idolatry, lost all their 





attractions as soon as my vanity led me to believe that I 


was not an object indifferent to them, and thus, while 


| abhorring the assassin-like spirit of the male-coquette, I 
was in truth acting the same part. But my day of pun- 
| ishment arrived. 

My early years were wasted in pursuits which wearied 
me, because generally successful; and, though my heart 
longed for an object on which to bestow its affections, | 
|was rapidly approaching my twentieth year without 

having met with a woman whom I could love, when I 
| became acquainted with Ellen Trevor and her cousin, 
| Maria Leslie. Entirely unlike in person, they were still 
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THE FIRST AND 


more so in mind. Ellen was extremely beautiful. A || 
form of almost fairy mould, so small and so perfectly || 
symmetrical, a complexion of dazzling whiteness, eyes 

blue as the summer heaven, and a profusion of golden 

ringlets, which all her care failed to confine in the stiff 

coiffure of fashion, combined to form a picture of exqui- | 
site loveliness. No one ever dreamed of calling Maria 
Leslie a beauty, and yet there was a queenly grace in her | 
stately figure, a flashing light in her splendid dark eyes, 
and an eloquent glow on her smooth cheek, which often | 
threw into the shade the less expressive countenance of | 
her fair cousin. 
of my exclusive attentions, and I found them decidedly 


These ladies soon became the objects | 


superior to any women I had yet met with. Maria pos- 
sessed that imaginative temperament which ever belongs 
to genius, and which enables it to transmute the dross of 
this world into the fine gold that alone can satisfy its 
desires; while Ellen, with a moderate share of talent, 





combined such exquisite tact and nice discernment of 
character, that it was impossible to determine, with 
accuracy, what proportion of intellect had really fallen to 


her share. 


For some time, my admiration was very equally divi- | 
ded, but my choice was at length decided in a most) 
I was one day sitting alone! 


characteristic manner. 
with Ellen, and giving utterance to those tender nothings, 
which derive such fatal meaning from the look and tone | 
that accompany them, when she interrupted me with a 
very grave air, by asking me if I was aware that she was | 
an affianced bride. On my expressing surprise, she told 
me that from her fifteenth year, she had been betrothed 
to one who had been the playmate of her infancy, and 
that her marriage was only delayed until his return 
from France, whither he had gone for the benefit of his 
health. ‘TI tell you this,” said she, “ because I would 
not appear to play the coquette. I like your society, 
and wish to number you among my friends, but it is| 
necessary, for the sake of both, that you should clearly | 
understand how impossible it is that we should ever be | 
more than friends.”” There was a fearless frankness in 
this disclosure so unlike the usual conduct of women, 
that my admiration was increased tenfold, and when I 
looked upon the beautiful girl who so carelessly rejected 
my affection, even before she knew whether it would be 
proffered, I felt a pang suchas I had never before known. | 
Her caution produced precisely the opposite effect to 


| 
that which she had intended. 
sweet face without recollecting the tie that bound her to. 





selled the guilt. 


again, it will be as the wife of another. 


Dis ' 
society became to me insupportable. 
| tidings of Ellen’s 


I never looked upon her | feverish excitement. 
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There was flashing scorn in her eye, when I urged her 
to commit such an act of treachery to the absent; but 
the feelings of the woman overcome her, and she par- 
doned the tempter for the sake of the love which coun- 
But her constancy was proof against 
said she; “in a very 


my attacks. “We must part,” 


few weeks I expect to greet the return of him whom I 


already consider my husband, and when you see me 
You will soon 
forget that you ever looked on me with other eyes than 
those of friendship.” She kept her word ; the next day 
she left the city, and though Maria still remained, yet the 


| name of Ellen was rarely mentioned between us. 


Tormented as I was by my unquiet spirit, I found my 
only solace in the society of Maria Leslie. Her versa- 
tile genius gave to her conversation the charm of endless 
variety, and I sometimes wondered at myself for prefer- 
Yet I certainly 
did prefer them, and even while I was enjoying the 
pleasure which Maria’s society aflorded me, I pined 


ring the tamer beauties of her cousin. 


with secret, but burning discontent over the reflection, 
that Ellen was lost to me for ever. A few weeks after- 
wards, Maria was summoned to officiate as bridesmaid 
to her cousin. She showed me Ellen’s letter; it was 
full of cheerful, yet tender feeling, and concluded with 
expressing their intention of visiting France immediately 
after the marriage. ‘ You must accompany us, Maria,” 
she added, “and we will try to find some foreign prince 
who will lay his riches and honors at the feet of my 
queenly cousin.” 

“ Do you intend to obey your cousin’s last requisition, 
Miss Leslie?” I asked. 

“T think I shall,” was her quiet reply, and she bade 


_me farewell for an indefinite period, without evincing the 


slightest emotion. 

The more | reflected upon her calm, self-possessed 
manner, the greater was my displeasure; yet what right 
had I to expect that she should be moved at parting 
with one who had never appeared to seek her affection, 
She had been gone but a few days, when the loss of her 
A week after the 
marriage reached me, | wrote to Maria, 
and with all the eloquence of passion, besought her to 
return, assuring her that my hand and fortune awaited 
her acceptance. During the time that elapsed before I 
received an answer to my letter, | was in a state of 
The uncertainty of her decision, 
the hopes and fears that agitated me, contributed to keep 


another, and the more I reflected upon the subject, the | alive my desires, and it was with trembling eagerness 


more firm was my conviction that Ellen Trevor, the only 


that I broke the seal of the anxiously-expected letter. It 


unattainable object which had ever excited my wishes, || simply informed me that in a few days the writer would be 
was the only being who could make me happy. But in town, and, as her answer to my flattering proposal 





vain were all my attempts to shake the constancy of | 
woman’s affection. 
evidences of friendship, and, 
revealed to me the truth, she never suspected that she 
had only urged me forward in the pursuit of my selfish 





She received all my attentions as|| we met. 
satisfied with having | my wishes, and when, two days after, | bad a private 


would require some explanation, she would defer it until 
This protracted delay added fresh ardor to 


interview with Maria, my feelings were as enthusiastic as 


the most imaginative woman could desire. But Maria’s 


will. How bitterly did she weep over her error, when, | answer was far from being satisfactory. She told me 


at length, with all the fervor of passion, | poured out i that highly as she estimated what she called my noble 
my heart before her, and prayed her to forsake the lov er qualities, there was yet one weakness in my character 


of her youth, to become the worshipped idol of my spirit. | 
23 


which awakened her distrust. ‘* You are unstable,” said 
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she; “like a child with a toy, you weary of every thing | 
you possess, and much as your happiness seems to depend 
upon me now, you would probably repent your rash offer 
were I to accept it.” In vain I argued and entreated ; 
she continued firm in her refusal, until, overcome by my 
protestations, and, as I afterwards learned, her own 
seeret attachment, she consented to become my wife. 


But she made one condition. “I will relinquish my 


’ said she; “‘ we will meet 


intended journey to France,’ 
in society as we were wont to do, but you shall still con- 
sider yourself unengaged until the expiration of a year; 
if you then continue to regard me as you now do, I will 


be your wife. But remember, we are not to meet as, 


lovers, for that would destroy the effect of the ordeal to || 


which I wish to subject you.” 

Finding her inexorable, I was obliged to submit to 
the required probation, but had she read my character 
aright, she never would have subjected me to such a 


test. Had she plighted her faith to me, and then defer- 
red the period of our union, the certainty of possessing 
her affections would probably have checked the ardor of 
my pursuit; but as we were now situated, I was kept 
in a perfect state of anxiety lest some more fortunate 
rival should win her from me. Yet, with all my eager- 
ness, I was dissatisfied with my own feelings. My 
ideas of genuine love were of a very exalted nature, and 
I was conscious that Maria had not awakened in my 
heart, the intense and passionate devotion which I deemed 


an essential quality of true affection. I did not consider || 


how foolishly I had trifled away my early feelings, and 
how impossible it was for me now to love with the ardor 
of boyhood. If a man could hoard up all the tenderness 
of his nature—if he could shut up within his own heart 
all those restless affections which are so ready to bestow 
themselves on the nearest object, until experience in the 
world had given strength to his character, then his love | 
would indeed be a treasure beyond all price. But, alas! || 
“our young affections run to waste or, water but the 
desert,”’ and yet, with the scanty stream that remains 
from that once abundant fountain, we foolishly expect to 
diffuse freshness and beauty over the barren sands of the 
desert which stretches before us in after life. 

My year of probation at length was at an end, and 
then Maria confessed to me her long-hidden attachment, 
assuring me that she had done violence to her own feel- 
ings in subjecting me to such a trial, but that she consid- 
ered it necessary, in order to learn whether my happi- 
ness was involved as deeply as her own in our union. 
We were married, and the congratulations of my friends, 
together with the tenderness of my bride, excited feel- 
ings more nearly approaching to happiness than any | 
had ever before experienced, 

Maria was one of the noblest creatures that ever blest | 
with their presence the dreary earth. Her temper was 
not of that mild, passive, submissive character, which 
men are apt to laud as peculiarly fitted to woman. In 
all my experience, | have never found such perfect gen- 
tleness, unaccompanied by indolence and inertness of 
mind, and | believe strong passions to be the natural 
concomitants of a fine intellect. The finest tempers are 


those, which, naturally impetuous, have been subjected 
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to the perfect control of reason and judgment. Such 
was Maria’s. I never witnessed an instance of petu- 
lance or impatience during our married life ; yet, I have 
seen her angry, and nothing was to me so terrible as the 
indignant flash of her dark eye, for I well knew it was 
never undeserved. Her lofty nature could not but 
despise the littleness that disturbed me, and though her 
love for me struggled with the feeling, there were times 
when it would not be concealed. She never came from 
her dressing-room attired for a ball or party, that I did 
not examine her parwre with the scrupulous exactness 
of a man-milliner; and many a time have I sent her 
back to her toilet, to remodel the fashion of her dress, 
because its character of noble simplicity did not suit my 
ideas of wealth and importance. Her manners, which, 
before marriage, had seemed to me the very perfection 
of womanly dignity, became the subject of my captious 
criticism. At one time, I censured her for too much 
assumption of stateliness; at another, for an affectation 


of girlishness, and her unwearied efforts to mould her- 


self to my wishes, must only have convinced her, that even 
| the fabled versatility of Proteus would have been une- 


qual to the task of pleasing so unreasonable a caviller. 
Yet she loved me most tenderly in spite of my weakness, 
and, while she endeavored to arouse a nobler spirit within 
me, she never, even in jest, reverted to any foolish dis- 


content, though it was gradually undermining her fabric 


of happiness. 

About a year after our marriage, a daughter was born 
to us, in whose delicate little features we traced a most 
marked similitude to Ellen Trevor. The singular like- 
ness seemed to increase almost daily, until, by a sort of 
tacit consent, our little one received the name of Ellen. 
Will it be believed that the face of my babe awakened 
those dormant feelings which had so long been put to 
rest? I looked upon the fair brow and blue eye of my 
little girl, until I found myself involuntarily recurring to 
earlier days, and again comparing the stately beauty of 
my noble wife with the fairy loveliness of her gentle 
cousin. But I will do myself the justice to add, that the 
feeling was diligently suppressed, and I fancied it had 
quite escaped the notice of Maria ;—as if any such thing 
could evade the quick eye of devoted affection. 

Maria’s health continued delicate for some time after 
the birth of her child, and, in the fullness of my newly- 
awakened paternal cares, I insisted that a nurse should 
be provided for the babe. She opposed my suggestion, 


kindly, but firmly. This, of course, aroused my captious 


temper, and I vehemently urged that she should not 
attempt the charge of her infant. “ You will ruin the 
health of your child, Maria,” said I, “and all through 


your own perverseness.”” 


“ Surely, Charles,”’ was her calm reply, “a mother is 
the nurse appointed by Nature’s self. I cannot err in 
obeying her dictates.”’ 

* Well,” exclaimed I, angrily, “if you choose to kill 
yourself, it is your own concern, but you will be so good 
as to remember, that with regard to our child, I have 
some right to dictate.” 

Never shall I forget her countenance at that moment. 
A burning flush mounted to her snowy temples, and as 
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suddenly retreated, leaving cheek and brow and lip of || 
a corpse-like whiteness, while the vivid lightning of her 
dark eye quenched itself in a burst of uncontrollable | 
tears. Her whole frame shook with convulsed emotion | 
as she raised her clasped hands to Heaven, and exclaim- 
ed, in a voice of almost remorseful agony, “Oh, God ! 
have I made this mine idol, and am I to be punished 
thus!” Thunderstrutk at the effect which my words 
had produced, I stood for a moment appalled; but with 
that self-control which so seldom abandoned her, she 
mastered her agitation, and turning upon me a look of 
sorrow, left the room. I did not see her again until we 
met at the tea-table; she was then calm and self-possess- 
ed, but every tone of her voice was a reproach to me. 
He who has ever listened to the low, melancholy, flute- 
like tones of a woman's voice when her heart is oppress- 
ed with sighs she dares not breathe, will understand 
how great a pang may be inflicted by a sound “so faint, 
there’s nothing lives ’twixt it and silence.” 

She did not allude to our conversation, and the touch- 
ing pathos of her voice stilled even my unquiet spirit for 
a time, so that several days elapsed before I ventured to 
press the subject again. But my peevish temper at 
length got the better of me, and I once more urged, 
though in somewhat gentler terms, that a nurse should 
be procured. Her reply was perfectly gentle, but it was 
a decided refusal. “ Believe me, Charles,” she said, “I 
would not risk my child’s health for my own gratification ; 
I know the nature of my own disease, and it will not 
affect her; my little one may imbibe her mother’s milk 
without inheriting her mother’s breaking heart.” 

I was shocked—wounded—mortified; and we never 
again alluded to the subject. I have since thought that 
Maria did me injustice at that time. That my capricious 
temper embittered her life, I well know, but I am confi- 
dent that it was her renewed belief of my attachment to 
her cousin, which then contributed most essentially to her | 
unhappiness. But she was wrong; whatever were my 
feelings at a later period, I bad not then allowed myself 
to dwell on such a dangerous theme. I was conscious 
that I did not love Maria as she deserved ; I still believed 
my nature capable of a stronger affection, although expe- 
rience might have taught me that it were easier to bind 
up the fallen rose-leaves, and form them again into the 
unopened bud, than to gather up the scattered fragments 
of those wasted affections which had been flung at the 
feet of every new object of admiration. It was the very 
consciousness of the poor requital which I could make 
for all her tenderness, that gave to my manner much of 
its querulousness. Since I could not leve her worthily, I 
desired to see her admired by the world, and little did 
she think that the petulance, which she deemed an evi- 
dence of aversion, was a proof of my deepest interest. 
With all her strong intellect and clear-sightedness, on 
this one subject, Maria was as easily deceived as the 
most of her sex. She loved me with all the ardor of her 
pure and noble nature, and when did such love ever meet 
with fitting recompense? Rarely can the heart of man, 
blasted by its fierce passions, consumed by its vain fires, 
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Maria felt that I did not return her tenderness, and 
one exquisitely painful fancy took possession of her mind. 
From the day when, in the violence of passion, I had 
uttered those bitter words which expressed so much 
indifference to her, combined with so much affection for 
my daughter, she conceived the idea that I had never 
loved her, and that pique against her cousin had alone 
induced me to offer her my hand. The more she brooded 
over this belief, the more she was convinced of its truth, 
and at length she wrought herself to such a pitch, that 
she actually fancied the caresses I lavished upon my child 
were given principally on account of its resemblance to 
Ellen. With natural, but alas! ill-judged reserve, she 


| closely concealed from me her suspicions, and while the 


increasing paleness of her cheek bore witness to some 


| secret sorrow, there was not the slightest change in her 


manner to warrant any inquiry into her feelings. 

We had been three years married, and this state of 
things had lasted several months, when Ellen returne 1 
from Europe, a desolate widow. Her husband had been 
seized with hemorrhage of the lungs, at an obscure village 
in France, and, but for the assistance of a young gentle- 
man whom they had known in Paris, and who was acci- 
dentally passing through the place, Ellen would have 
been alone in a land of strangers, with the dying and the 
dead. The friend who had assisted her in performing 
the last duties to her husband, aided her to reach her 
native land, and she who had left us in the flush of hope 
and happiness, now returned, lonely and wretched. 

From the moment of her cousin’s return, Maria’s 
health began rapidly to fail. She appeared to have lost 
all of her energy, and an entire listlessness took posses- 
sion of her. This total sinking of the spirit produced a 
corresponding debility in her physical frame. There is 
no fact in medicine better established, than the intimate 
connexion between the diagnostics of disease in the 
mental and physical structure. When the mind is entire- 
ly overthrown, as in mania, the body may continue in 
vigorous health, for there the animal prevails over tho 
intellectual being; but when the mental faculties are 
impaired by sorrow, and rendered morbidly sensitive by 
indulgence in melancholy feeling, the physical frame 
shares the weakness of the mind, and a diseased action 
of the nerves must be the result. 

Maria soon became too ill to leave her room, and 
Ellen was her constant attendant. Loving her cousin 
with earnest affection, she yet shrank from the daily 
intercourse between us, and while her eye ever rested on 
Ellen with undoubting confidence, it glanced fearfully at 
my every look and gesture, as if I alone was the object 
of distrust. Alas! I did not merit such scrutiny. The 
probability of losing her had awakened all my early 
attachment, and, true to my unhappy temper, I never 
loved her half so well as when I was assured that Death 
had marked her for his own. Day by day she slowly 
faded from our sight. No severe pain, no prolonged 
agony characterized her last illness. As the body gradu- 
ally decayed, the mind seemed to awaken to new life, 


| and methinks I had never before dreamed of the ama- 


afford one green spot on which such affection can find || zing compass of her intellect. The half timid, half dis- 


re pose. 


| trustful feeling, which had heretofore restrained the 





























free expression of her thoughts, vanished at the near | 
approach of her day of freedom, and the lofty enthusi- | 


asm, the high aspirings of her noble mind, and her pure 
Christian faith, were expressed in language that was 
indeed “ unwritten poetry.” 


gal, who, after his heritage has passed into the posses- | 


sion of another, discovers the rich mine of fine gold that 
lies beneath its surface. 


. . ° ] 

One morning, I was seated by her bedside, gazing anx- 
iously on that pale countenance, which now seemed to 
hold my all of earthly light, when she suddenly raised | 


her eyes to my face, and said, “‘ Charles, when I am gone, 


you will think of our marriage only as a troubled dream.” | 


“No, Maria,” exclaimed I, ‘a dream of happiness, 
darkened only by my own folly; oh, that you might be 
spared to learn how deeply, how fondly you are beloved.”’ 

A faint flush crossed her sunken cheek, while her eye 
was lighted up with an expression of tenderness and joy 
which had long been strangers toher. She smiled sadly 
as she replied, “‘ Beware, Charles, lest you win back my 
thoughts to a world [ must resign; oh! if there be a 
temptation which could draw down my soul from the 
half-attained heights of yonder Heaven, it is your affec- 
tion. 


desert pines for a draught of pure water. 


I have thirsted for it, even as the traveller in the 
I have lived 
but in the hope of possessing it—I die because it was 
unattainable. Nay, Charles,’’ added she as I was about | 
to interrupt her, “ I know what you would say; I know 
you love me now, but not with an affection that satisfies || 
Would that I were assured my death would | 
But, alas! I fear for 

you, my beloved husband ; there is a fountain of bitter- | 


yourself. 
purchase your future happiness. 


ness in your own heart, which mingles itself with all life’s 


sweetest draughts. Oh, that the hand of your dying 


wife might be permitted to reach forth the branch of | 
healing, even as the prophet healed the bitter waters of | 
Marah.” 

The entrance of Ellen put a stop to our conversation, 
When I 
returned, there were traces of long-continued weeping on 
the cheeks of both. 

Three days afterwards she begged to be borne to the | 


and Maria desired me to leave them together. 


window, that she might look once more on the fair face || 
| 


of nature. Her couch was placed so as to afford her a, 


full view of the garden, and she lay for several hours in | 
deep thought, gazing out upon the autumnal landscape. 
Our little Ellen at length entered the room, and crept to, 
her mother’s side. Maria started from her reverie, and 
laying her hand on the little creature's head, uttered a fer- 


vent blessing, then, turning to her cousin, she said, “ Re- 
member, Ellen, | have given her to you. Be a mother to 
her!" With these words, she fell back on her pillow 
in a fainting-fit. She recovered from this, but soon after 
sunk into a deep stupor, from which she awoke in Eter- | 


nity. 


j 


Brep to think, as well as to speak by note, we furnish 
our minds as we furnish our houses—with the fancies of | 
others, and according to the mode and age of our country : 
we pick up our ideas and notions in common conversation, | 
as in schools. — Bolingbroke. 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


Alas! I was like the prodi- 
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TIME’S CHANGE 


-- 
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BY ISAAC C. PRAY. 


“THere is a tear of sweet relief— 
A tear of rapture and of grief: 
The feeling heart alone can know 
What soft emotions bid it flow. 
Then memory wakes, and loves to mourn 
The days that never can return.”—MRS., HEMANS. 
On, Time, how many painful things 
By thee I’ve learned in latter years ! 
Plumeless are now my spirit’s wings— 
My glad eyes changed to founts of tears. 
I know the joys the world esteems, " 
Purchased at Childhood’s princely cost, 
ll “2 a 
They are the gifts of futile dreams— 
A moment grasped, then wholly lost. 


My home! Oh, how that little word 
Revives emotions felt of yore ! 

I see old scenes that there occurred— 
The same familiar face it wore. 

But now, oh, God! there are unrolled 
Changes I never shall forget, 

Which some would curse—but I behold 
A father and a sister yet. 


Oh, Sister, does thy heart not ache 

To see the wrecks of things once dear— 
Does not Remembrance often take 

A glance at each departed year— 
Recall the time ere mother died, 

Our noble mother, kind and good, 
Our brother, too, and ah, beside, 

Our sister ?—happy householdhood ! 


I know ’tis so; as flow my tears 
While thinking of the joys now past, 
Thou seem’st with me to view the years 
That were too pleasant far, to last— 
When friends in name seemed friends indeed, 
Not hypocrites to childhood’s sight, 
But equal all, in wealth or need, 
To him who toiled for their delight. 


We must not mourn that now are dead 
Our brother and our sister dear; 

Had they perceived how Time hath sped— 
The chaages in his dread career, 





Had they beheld what we have seen, 
The ruin here around us thrown, 

Their gentle spirits wrecked had been 
Beneath the storm that we have known. 


Take courage, then, a little while, 
A few short years can only pass, 
Ere death on us will surely smile— 
The sands of life run through the glass. 
Against the ills of life, bear up! 
With firmness yet, oh, struggle on; 
What though the draught that fills our cup 
Be bitter—drink! ‘Twill soon be gone. 
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HINTS UPON BURIAL-PLACES. 


BY B. B. THATCHER. 


THERE is generally something peculiarly touching in| 


the funeral observances of the country, especially in the 
Old World—for we Americans think of such matters too | 
little. As compared with city customs in like cases, 
their superiority is especially observable, and I know 
no better mode of appreciating this, than by considering, | 
in the way of contrast—for such it must be—the charac- | 
ter of the burial-places, and mortuary customs which be- 
long to more crowded communities. And, especially, I 
must premise again, is this remark, too, applicable to 
the Old World; and to Old England as much as to any 
other region. It is so for the simple reason that, while 


our country is comparatively ail country, those I refer to, | 
might better be described as collections of cities with 
green spaces between. As far as we are concerned with | 
the subject under discussion, this circumstance will be | 
found to be in our favor. If we are generally a people 
too negligent of decent forms in the care of the dead, and | 
have, in this respect, great room for improvement, we may 
still congratulate ourselves that the abuse (to speak 
strongly,) is by no means carried in particular cases, to so 
revolting an extent as it elsewhere is. In the communi- 
ties I speak of, there is, to say the least, little or no poetry 
in these matters. The burial-places are void of interest 
to him who constantly sees them, while the eye of the 


stranger turns from them in disgust. It must be so. In 
a place like London, for example, and, for the most part, 
in the circumstances of any old and populous city, the 
whole subject must be made matter of mere police regu- | 
lations on the part of the authorities, and of mere busi- 
ness on the part of the people. It must be mercenary | 


and mechanical ; hollow as the rattling of clods on the | 





coffin they tumble, with a few fast-mumbled prayers, into 
the carefully-meusured rectilinear pit which they call a |) 
grave. All round me, in large towns, signs and adver- 
tisements, or hand-bills, glare at me, in spectral capitals, 
about funerals to be furnished for any part of the king- 
dom, at the shortest notice. This is the indispensable 
part of the process. It must be had and paid for. As 
to the feeling of a funeral—as far as the public and the 
traveller, are concerned, I mean, of course—I have 
already hinted there is none. It is not a part of the 
play. The show of something of the sort may be required, 
or may be thought to be, like show in many other things ; 
but that is settled by opinion, fashion or convenience, 
one sees at a glance. If settled to be necessary, why | 
then the weepers as well as the undertakers, must be had, | 
and must be paid—*“ the sable tribes,” says Blair— 


“ That painful watch 
The sick man’s door, and live upon the dead !” 


And most assuredly, as faithfvlly as their fellows, (and | 
upon the same principle) the former will attend—and | 
perform! That is to say, money will make the mourn- | 
ers “ go,” and the mourning will be gleesome, or griev- | 
ous, inversely in the ratio of the fund distributed. And 

it is not only matter of necessity, this adjustment of sen-_ 
timent, and other services, in the way of trade. It may | 


be well adapted, on the whole, to the ways of a city and 
its population. Be that as it may, however, so it is. No 
one expects to find it otherwise, or wishes it were so. 
Only when, as a foreigner, an American, bred in the old- 
fashioned clownishness of a rural district—in the midst 
of a population of which no portion has yet been so disci- 
plined to regulate public affairs with precision, or pri- 
vate jobs with economy—lI stand in London streets, and 
stare 


“To see the well-plumed hearse, come nodding on, 
Stately and slow”— 


| must I confess it?—a feeling of other days bursts out 


freshly in my soul. A thought of love, sorrow, awe, 
sympathy, comes over my spirit like a sudden shade. I 
pause, and watch in musing silence, the well-judged dig- 
nity of decent trappings—all waving and colored as they 
should be—and eke the reverential march of stately 


_ steeds. Oh! it moves me. It takes me by surprise. 
| Straightway I imagine the history of him they bring. I 


feel for his poor relatives who follow him; their grief is 


racking to my heart. I labor to conceive some mitiga- 


| tion to be considered, some consolation, that, had I the 


sacred opportunity, might possibly be given. But, alas! 


| itis allin vain. The procession has approached, reach- 


ed, and passed me. All in vain, my dear, excited reader; 
—not that stern fortune denies me the sweet, though sad 
relief of learning what I am ignorant of, and of doing 
what I would; but merely that they make it a practice 
in London, to bury the bodies of departed citizens in the 


| way of trade. Believe me, this scrutiny soothes my an- 


guish. My angel of sentiment falls, “like Lucifer.” I 


hurry forward, through “ gluts of people,”—belonging, 


like me, to “ other parishes” —as eager to get home again 
as areal “ mourner’’—when his fee is received! So much 
for funerals in a great city! 

And as much for its burial-places might be added. I 
will not call them church-yards; they are not yards at 
all, but store-houses in the ground ;—measured off, enclo- 
sed, furnished, and paid for, as the sexton’s documents— 
to which reference is hereby made—will more particu- 
larly show. I will not describe their general appearance 
or condition. Still less shall I enter into any minutie 
concerning them. Suffice it to remark, in justice to the 
English cities, that the commercial principle in this de- 
partment of business, is probably carried somewhat far- 
ther in the particular community just mentioned, than in 
most others we hear of. The bones of the surplus popu- 
lation under ground are of far more value in the market, 
than those of some of them above. Accumulations, which 
obviously must often occur, are disposed of by wholesale 
—carried off by the contractors—and, of course, used up 
as it pleases them, by the parties who take the specula- 
tion from their hands! This is custom, too. And let 
not the reader waste his sympathies, as I once did mine. 
He may as well make the best of it as they do. Circum- 
stances alter cases. Sentiment must yield to the fitness 
of things. Habit does much. Many a citizen is soothed 
by the thought, not only that he is sure to be rated as high 
as any body else after death, though he may have been 


justly respected before ; but that he will infallibly be 


treated, at last, precisely in proportion to his merits; 
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that is, his weight. He will of course be treated as well || London where the resting-places and records of the giants 
as other people. Rank or riches will matter not; nay, | of other days may be seen and studied in multitudes not 
while, at all events, he was absolutely nothing in this infi- '| to be counted. 
nite throng of the teeming city, it cannot be doubted he me Bunnell-Fields’ Yard” is among those I have chosen 
is now destined to be—a consideration, at the least. | to visit a second time. It is Jess artificial, crowded and 
But the theme is as loathsome as a metropolitan hollow-looking than most of them; being a vast, open 
church-yard itself. It “offends me to the soul.” Air!—)| level space, never yet occupied by habitations of the 
air!—let me breathe in green fields again. Let me dwell | living, or by successive generations of the dead, pre-ten- 
upon flowers, dews, and brown towers and yew-trees | anting the same sites—so to speak—from immemorial 
gnarled. The poorest grave-yard, even, in New England, | periods; name heaped on name, and race on race, for 
with all its rudeness, were a luxury compared with scenes | evermore. It has long been the favorite burial-place of 
like these. | the Dissenters; and I fancy something of their republi- 
And yet, this glance at them is not, I trust, without its | ¢@mism, their original independence, and their “ voluntary 
use. It may help us to appreciate the advantages and | principle,” may be seen found on the spot. Their great 
attractions of the new class of burial-places which are | names abound in it. The tomb of Watts is among them, 
becoming fashionable among us, and especially of the es- | with many of his eminent cotemporaries. It is enough, 
tablishment at Mount Auburn, which was the earliest | however, to mention John Bunyan, for here lies all that 
conspicuous example, as it is the most beautiful among | is left of the poor tinker himself; he was a preacher for 
them. some years, in town. 


In one circumstance alone is there a charm wanting— And so it is wherever, in my rambles, I come upon a 
grave-yard in Great Britain. England, especially, is rich, 


if indeed, one happens to think of what he need not—in 
infinitely beyond comparison with any country, which ever 


} 
: hag 
that most lovely spot, the union as it is of all that both | 
country and city, as such, can do for a place of burial. existed, in the multitude and interest of spots of her soil, 


I refer to a | Made sacred, to herself at least, and to ws, by the birth, 


Nor is this from any fault of its founders. 
fact necessarily connected with its recency of origin, and burial, deeds, by more or less, ina word, of the history of 
with the youthfulness of the community and country it be- characters, that belong to the admiration and affection of 
longs to;—the very circumstances, indeed, which contri- | their whole race, and the sound or sight of some of whose 
bute in other respects, to furnish its extraordinary and pe- | Mere names is sufficient to send one’s blood leaping 
culiar attractions. It is so young that it has, it can have, | through the veins with a spirit kindred almost to their 
no history. As regards its population—so to speak— | own. 

_ Nor is it to be understood that the cities monopolize 
these treasures. It is not as in France, and other coun- 


| tries ;—a kingdom all city, or cities ;—all Paris, for exam- 


it has as yet little character. 





This trait, which, after all, must often be purchased at 


which, as of course, the grave-yards of anold country, can | ple—with vast vacancies of people, only to fill up the 


far too dear a cost, is the only moral point of superiority 


assert over those of a new region like ours. It isthe same | spaces between. That is no description of our ancestral 
which there the city itself, with all the horrors we have | land, nor ever was. Its entire system is pervaded by 
ascribed to it, justly claims over the country. To some) one blood; and the minutest or remotest branch of its 
extent there is more classical interest in the former. In} least vein has not less, if it have not more, than its due 
London itself, for example, what myriads of men and | proportion of the whole. Small it is, at the same time; 
women, in whom the whole Saxon race at least, is deeply | —ancient to a degree that commands our admiring awe 
concerned, have been buried, as well as born, from age | when we think of it; and during all these long, eventful, 
to age. How or where the remains of rich personages | excited ages, filled with a population of such a stock, and 
were merely deposited in the ground, one may forget. | spirit—thank Heaven!—that only freedom in the main, 
Habit reconciles us to any thing. The observer sees at | and free institutions, with all theirteeming, glorious results, 


length, only what is agreeable, or desirable to be seen; | would do for them, let other nations do or be what they 
he does not uselessly dwell upon what is revolting, or on | might. Hence enterprise, intellect, cultivation ;—-hence 
the want of what he might well desire to enjoy. In the | heroic struggles, and victories ;—hence enthusiastic effort 
crowded cemeteries of the metropolis, he gets to lose; and achievement in every department where man’s am- 
sight and thought at length, perhaps, of all which has so | bition and restless energy, thus roused and trained, could 
much disgusted me. And there is something Jeft; there | find a scope. Behold, then, the character impressed as 
is “‘ good in every thing ;”’ and there, more probably, than | it were upon the soil itself, and upon the whole of it. 
any where else on earth, is concentrated the high moral | The traveller cannot enter the humblest hamlet, that 
interest which all mankind, and especially the sons of the | might not justly boast of its renown. Think of the old 
Saxon dynasty, cannot but take in the name and fame of| church-yards, then. What stores of familiar yet reverend 
the great and good, the distinguished of every descrip-| and imposing names rise up before me as I wind my 
tion, the historical and classical characters, in a wea | way, breathless, along the leaning files of the stained 
of a long, long line of intellect, achievements, renown, || marbles of gone-by centuries, all unpretending, crumbling, 
and virtue—all that rouses, delights, inspires us to behold | grass-grown, as they are. The reader may think now of 
or know. In the very heart of Cheapside—witness the | the resting place of Shakspeare, on Avon’s bank ; but let 
“* Mercers’ Chapel’’—these monuments rise up around him not forget the whole of that magnificent host of 


me. There would be no end to a list of the localities in |, matchless worthies, whose dust lies somewhere, every 
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HINTS UPON 





where, in the midst of England’s own. Let him dream |! 
himself into Westminster Abbey, or St. Paul’s Church, 


or any of the hundred great national temples of the same | 


description. Let him follow me, far more, in my some- 
times aimless wanderings by village way-sides, gathering 
what I may. In a green lonely church-yard in Kent, | 
skirted with ancient trees, let him stumble over the bones 
that once belonged to Locke, and ponder the inscription 
Let him 


see where Gray reposes at Stoke, on a velvet-covered 


written for the rude old grave-stone by himself. 


hillock, which, over a wide level country, commands 
a sweet view of .he Winsor, in all its pride, and the 
Eton in all its beauty, which he so splendidly commem- 
orated. The flowers and dews be sure, adorn that little 


heap, and the evening of every season visits it with many 
a soft air of rural melody, and floral balm and bloom, 
and hues, rich hues borrowed of the sun-set in heaven ! 


Need I continue the catalogue? The traveller will 


find it easy to continue it for himself. Every village he 


enters will add to its numbers. Far and wide, the grave- 
yards of England thrill with the fame of the sotls of old, 
whose mortal dust and monuments alone remain to point 
out “where their lives went by,” but whose spirits have | 
gone out over land and sea, seeds of immortal virtue and | 
glory—making ‘‘a memory among the mountains,”— 
teaching the world “ how to live !” 

I do not disparage, then, the great interest accruing to 
the sacred spots I write of, from this latter source—so 
peculiarly English—so entirely strange to us, as it is. 
The want of it in America, on the contrary, enhances the 
interest of it ¢here a hundred-fold: and vastly more, I 
Still, this is 
It is not 
These I have partially referred to 


need not say, for us, than for other people. 
not the chief charm to me of their grave-yards. 
one of the principal. 
before ; and they almost imply the absence of this clas- 


sical attraction. One does not go into grave-yards after 
all, to find fame. My speculations, my sympathies, are 
disturbed when it starts up before me. There is too often 
some ostentation about it; at all events there is a sensa- 


tion excited, of some kind—of a kind inimical, almost 
inevitably, to the tenor of thought which one would wish 
the scenes of a grave-yard to produce. On the whole, 
reviewing my recollections of the various classes of burial- 


places which have fallen under my observation, whether 
in the Old World or the New, I find it no very difficult 
matter to make up—as old Captain Smith expresses it— 
“my conclusions.”” The extremes, which may be said 
to be characteristic of them and us, are both to be avoid- 
ed; too much ostentation on one hand, too rude a neglect, 


or no appearance of it, on the other. This applies to the 
burial-places of the people at large. As to the cemete- 
ries, which are mostly in and about cities, but are now 
getting to be, even among ourselves, a favorite establish- 





ment, nearly the same observation may be made. Com- \ 
plete neatness, and propriety, and convenience, with the i 
utmost simplicity, are what we want in them ;—no more. | 
This is the happy medium between grandeur and barba- | 
rism in the case of the dead. And as to the name and 
fame of those who shall be buried in these places from 
time to time, no objections can be felt to any thing | 

i) 


of this sort which may occur, so to speak, in the 


BURIAL-PLACES. 





course of nature. If great and good men live among us, 
and die among us, let their bones lie with their fellows 
as they fall; and if their admirers, or the public, choose 
to erect a modest monument to their talents and virtues, 
it can do no harm; it will probably do a great deal of 
good. Thus speak the marbles of Spurzheim, and Bow- 
ditch, and Adams, and many more from Auburn’s soil; 
thus Carroll’s and Godman’s at Laurel Hill; and he who 
wanders about among the stones of the old Episcopal 
yard in Philadelphia, will find himself roused by the 
monuments, which tell where all that is left on earth of 
the venerable White, and the wise Franklin, lie in the 
dust of the land they served so faithfully, and loved so 
well. All this is and will be asit should be. A classical 
and historical character and interest will grow up in these 


| spots, and gather about them, as it were, like the mosses 


and vines that belong to the soil. There will be no osten- 
tation in it; nothing to offend the genius loci; no Pére 
la Chaise fantastic exhibitions or jostlings, and vulgar 


crowd. External nature, always soothing to meditative 


| minds, will be made as attractive as possible, and poor 


human nature itself, if we cannot make it more than 
human with all our trappings, may find at least a resting- 
place and a refuge from life’s weariness and man’s pur- 
suit. ‘“IJmplora Pace,” was the touching inscription 
Lord Byron found on the tomb of a Princess at Bologna. 
It moved him, as well it might, and he uttered the wish 
to his companion that such, and no more, should be writ- 


ten upon his own monument. We can fancy the thoughts 


that ran through his melancholy mind at the sight, and 


_ especially when he compared, with this simple appeal, the 


proud mausoleums, and pompous inscriptions, which 
probably surrounded him, at the moment, on every side : 


Give room, give room unto the dead! 
No other place have they, 
Wherein to lean the aching bead, 
Or the cold bones to lay ;— 
Ah! leave me but a pilgrim’s room, 
In the broad temple of the tomb. 


The wild deer hath his resting-place, 
The blind mole hath his home, 

And all the weary wings, the sea 
And the wide skies that roam, 

A dwelling in the sunbeams have, 

Above the ground; beneath, a grave. 


Give room, give room! for I have been 
Life’s wilderness all o’er, 
Praying for that sweet eve to fall, 
When brain and heart no more 
Might pant, as flying fawns, for rest, 
Within the green earth’s sheltering breast. 


For rest! for rest! I would not see 
The sun, nor breathe the air; 
Vision nor voice should come to me, 


Of joy or sorrow there ;— 
No, nothing—nothing but the deep 
And dreamless spell of solemn sleep. 








For rest! for rest! I have grown old, 
Amid the brief years’ flow ; 

My limbs are like the wintry branch— 
My locks, the wintry snow. 

Leave, leave me but a place to lay 

The tired and tremulous frame away. 


For rest! for rest! I have been young 
And dreamed of hope and love, 
Till earth was like an Eden here, 
Fairer than heaven above ; 
And wealth, and fame, and friends—oh, God! 
They lie below the vernal sod! 


Nay, nay, I will not weep for these, 
Who have their holy peace— 

Beneath the flowers and dews, in dim 
And verdant quietness— 

From toil, and want, and *corn, and sin, 


And madness, and the myriad din. 


No! take me to your side, ye loved, 
Ye lost, yet once again— 

To bear no more what I have borne, 
Nor be as I have been. 

For rest! for rest! oh give me room, 

And give me rest, within the tomb. 


Original. 
TO ZOE. 


Ere I was free to string for thee, 
And sweep my solitary lyre,— 
I had no living theme, to fire 

My soul to minstrelsy. 

But all the hope, that bade me cope 
With tyrant fate through other years, 
Would come like sunshine on my tears, 

And lift the telescope, 

Through which a form, pure, bright and warm, 
Shone, while the winds around me beat,— 
A form, a countenance most sweet, 

Which calmed awhile the storm. 


It seemed to me of a degree 
Above the clay-made shapes that stalked 
Through earth’s pathways where I walked— 
Some bright divinity— 
Or some freed soul from the control 
Of these incumbrances of ours, 
Which hang upon our spirit’s powers, 
And stay us from our goal :— 
And to those themes my love’s young dreams 
Weve wedded in my earliest song, 
And hope attended to prolong 
Their fervor, by her beams. 


My songs were given “to One in Heaven,” 
As though some love of human birth 
Had been translated from the earth, 

And left my beart-strings riven :— 

And upward bent, my song was spent 





























































192 TO ZOE.--POWER OF THE ALMIGHTY. 


In offerings to unreal faith— 
While to the stars, I gave my breath 
And my devotion vent. 

But on my sight, when broke the light 
Of thy sweet star—to one in heaven, 
No longer where my wild songs given, 

For they were thine by right. 


Now, in the hour of beauty’s power, 
The image of ideal love, 
Which drew my holiest thoughts above, 
My Fancy’s earliest dower— 
Seems like a dream—a faded gleam— 
Like a lone vision of the night, 
That is forgotten, when the light 
Throws in its morning beam ; 
But on thy brow I see it now,— 
A living copy of that form, 
And to the real—bright and warm— 
My soul has learned to bow. 
Buffalo. H. G. 


Original. 
POWER OF THE ALMIGHTY. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Gop of the chainless winds, that wildly wreck 
The moaning forest, and the ancient oak 
Rend like a sapling spray, or sweep the sand 
O’er the lost caravan—that trod, with pride 
Of tinkling bells, and camel’s arching necks, 
The burning desert—a dense host at morn; 
At eve, a bubble on the trackless waste. 
God of the winds! cans’t thou not rule the heart, 
And gather back its passions, when thou wilt, 
Bidding them, “ peace, be still.”’ 

God of the waves, 
That toss and mock the mightiest argosy, 
As the gay zephyr frets the thistle-down, 
Until the sternest leader’s heart doth melt 
Because of trouble, thou who call’st them back 
From their rough challenge to the muffled sky, 
And bidd’st them harmless kiss an infant’s feet, 
That seeketh silver shells, can’st thou not curb 
The tumult of the nations—the hot wrath 
Of warring kings—who like the babe must die, 
Vaunting this day in armor, and the next, 
Unshrouded, slumbering on the battle field ? 
God of the unfathom’d, unresisted deep, 
We trust in Thee, and know in whom we trust.— 
God of the solema stars, that tread so true 
The path by Thee appointed, every one 
From the slight asteroid, to the far orb 
That lists the watch-word, or the music-march 
Of neighboring planets round their monarch suns 
Cireling in glorious order, lead our souls, 
From system unto system, up to Thee ; 
That when unbodied, from this lower world 
Trembling they launch, they may not lose the clue 
That guides from sun to sun, thro’ boundless space, 
The stranger-atom, to a home with Thee. 
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Original. 
SIR EDWARD AND LADY BULWER. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 
By the discussion of no subject of current interest have 
we been more surprised for a considerable length of time, 
than by the tone of the press in relation to the late work 


by Lady Bulwer, and the domestic disturbances which | 


were productive of its composition and publication. We 
have been pained also, for it has seemed to us, that, in 
the universal and total condemnation of this lady, in 
harsh, and often abusive terms, and in the unreserved 
exculpation of her husband, often on grounds palpably 
condemnatory of his virtue as a man, and his honor as a 
gentleman, we could note the working of that cringing 
servility—that man-worship, which is lamentably in 
vogue among us—and which is but one phase of action 
of widely-extended views, at war with the dignity of 
man, and the purity of republicanism. We may be per- 
mitted to be somewhat discursive upon this point. 

There is many an honest and patriotic mind in this 
fair land of freedom, which sincerely suspects man’s 
capacity for self-government; his fitness to receive and 
enjoy the blessings and liberties of unshackled Freedom. 
And this suspicion has been created and nurtured by no 
unjustifiable preferences and prejudices—by no self-dis- 
trust of virtue and ability, transferred to the mass around 


—but by calm and mournful observation of the indiffe- | 
rence of the favored of the world, to their inestimable | 


possessions—by their forgetfulness of the solemn respon- 
sibleness imposed on them—by their criminal applica- 
tion of the uses of Liberty to the abuses of licentiousness 
—by the outbursting, in every quarter, and in every varie- 
ty of shape, of that pride on the one hand and servility 
on the other, which first started thrones, and titles, and 
aristocracy into existence, and has thus far maintained 
them therein. The unbounded veneration entertained by 
our countrymen for honors of whatever description, 
valuable or meretricious—their eager aping of the frivo- 
lous distinctions of the old monarchical world—and the 
inconsistency they exhibit, in thus adopting, to a certain 
extent, the very customs which are most adverse to 
republicanism in the abstract, to the spirit of our national 
constitution, and to all of which Americans boast, and 
arrogate to themselves, as possessions enjoyed by them 
alone of all the world—render them the just target for 
ridicule and condemnation; and certainly afford justifia- 
ble grounds for the suspicion, that if the tawdry and 
glittering trappings of crowns and monarchies—the 
empty shadow—is thus agreeable, the substance would 
not be an enerous burden. When investigating the foi- 
bles of private life, we find the rich—rich in fact or in 
seeming—driven abroad by liveried servants, and su- 


| deficiency it creates; and it has become indecorous to 
, employ the names of public servants of certain grades of 
| elevation, without the affixion of an “ Honorable ;”’ while 
many of our State Governments have passed the Rubi- 
|; con of Anti Republicanism, or suffered in the outset the 
|leaven of old monarchical prejudices to modify new- 
born liberty, by enacting that their chief magistrates, 
through all time, should be “ Excellent.” 
This same spirit—which we have enlarged upon, that 
| we might warn against, and deprecate it—has produced, 
we fear, a partial decision upon the merits of the disa- 
greement between Sir Edward Bulwer and his wife. 
|The lofty genius of the husband has elevated him to a 
proud niche in Fame’s envied temple—the gloomy pit- 
falls of his errors have been illuminated by its dazzling 
| splendor, as the radiance of the sun obliterates to the 
sight the spots on his face, until the mental eye, gazing 
| in wondering and delighted admiration on its enchanting 
brilliancy, forgets to pierce the delusive veil, and note 
_the yawning danger spread beneath. Mental superiority 
| elevates man to something loftier than humanity. Di- 
| vested of frailty, and enrobed in the vesture of his own 
brightness, he sits, to the v.ew of his adorers, enthroned 
| between earth and heaven, more kindred to angelic 
| natures than to perishing mortality ; and when any thing 
is revealed to derogate from his loftiness, and drag him 
| from his throne, the mind recoils at the abhorrent evi- 
‘dence, that earthliness, in foul conjunction, defiles his 
soaring etheriality. Thus, the fame of Bulwer has been 
his shield against merited condemnation for shortcomings 
| in virtue, and has prompted his admirers to do injustice 
] to an injured woman. We do not intend to exculpate 
| Lady Bulwer from rebuke, and thus convict ourselves of 
} the same error we are attributing to others—that of par- 
|| tiality and injustice; for it rarely happens that, in matri- 
|| monial tempests, both parties do not contribute to their 
‘| united suffering; but we hope, that in attacking the 
| champions of Sir Edward, who grant no quarter, on 
| their own ground, and with their own weapons, we may, 
} at least, dispute the field. 
| The marriage which has so evidently occasioned the 
| extreme of misery, and set a curious world agape, in 
| wonder that he, who, by the beaming creations of fancy, 
| has held them in thrall, has awaked the supine to enjoy- 
! ment, and wiled many a heart, corroded by care, or 
|| bowed by anguish, from dejection and despair, should be 
| himself, in the midst of Fame’s surrounding glory, a very 
|| wretch, from the lack of sweet content—that he, who can 
} depict so faithfully the madness and frenzy of passion, 
| should prove to be passion’s very slave—that he, who, by 
| his bright picturings of the graces and charms of woman- 
| hood, has taught mankind to love and honor woman more, 
| should, in his practical lessons, degrade and vilify her,— 
| seems to have been one of those injudicious transactions, 





premely jealous of the powers and privileges of that y very common with those who revel in the delights of a 
most empty of all aristocracies—the aristocracy of wealth. | richly-stored imagination, with which passion has all, 
Passing to public ground, while the administrators of | and judgment, little to do. Bulwer was young, and 
government, to the highest official in the Union, are, by ignorant of himself; he knew not of the splendor of the 
legislative enactthent, addressed by no titles of honor, || Future—he felt not then, the anticipated triumphs of a 
the people, failing to appreciate the severe republican ! mind soon to tower above the level of attainment—he 
simplicity of this decree, by common consent, supply the | listéned not then to the voice of an Ambition, to become, 
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when it had once been stirred within him, the polesthr || dispelled—at some fervent and enthusiastic appeal— 
of action; and in the impetuosity of youth, he cast a) came the news like an ice-bolt to her heart, that he had 
fatal die. But wherefore is he excused from enduring, in | miserably failed !—that he was an object of commisera- 
manly forbearance and resolution, the consequences of | tion and pity to his friends, of ridicule and laughter to his 
his own free act? Shall we dismiss him from the bar) foes. She then fled like a guilty criminal to her home, 
uncondemned, untried even, upen the weak evidence in and when she met the conquered braggart, she conveyed 
his favor, seriously presented, that he has “‘ become the a reproof in her words, that should have stung him, 
greatest of men, and she the fattest of women?” Let | indeed, to the heart—but with shame, not anger—yet he 
us be indignant rather—would, for the honor of human | chivalrously struck her in the face! 

nature, such a feeling had been more generally excited— We can allow to Lady Bulwer, indeed, but little credit 
that so degrading an apology should be offered. He |) for intensity of affection for her husband, in that she could 
married beneath his rank—was not the error wholly with | suffer mortification so to rage within her, as to supersede 
him, that he should have stooped to degrade himself in those impulses of sympathy and condolence in misfor- 
the eyes of England’s aristocracy? Who shall blame her | tune, which true and deep affection ever gives birth to; 
that she aspired?) Who would have been thoughtful of | but it appears to be equally true, that he was answerable, 
the disastrous consequences—exposed to a similar temp- to a degree, for this frame of her mind, for having inspired 
tation? And when he became Fame’s favorite, he had her with the aspirations, whose overthrow induced it; 
still less excuse to frown upon the lowliness of his part-| and that the guilt of his treatment admits of no pallia- 
ner; for surely the mantle of his renown was broad | tion, 

enough to envelope and elevate both. The latter clause 


A third, truly laughable assertion, is made in his 
of the evidence we are sifting, bears too visibly upon | favor, that be has been subject to very ill treatment from 
itself the evidence of its worthlessness, to merit atten-| his wife—that she was accustomed to visit all his delin- 


tion. quencies upon his person, by force and arms, to his great 


The next special apology for him, was disseminated,| bodily harm. Fancy the author of Pelham and the 
we believe, by an editor in Washington; and professes | Disowned, vaulting over sofas, ottomans, and chairs, with 
to communicate the first decisive outbreak between the | a—toman ! at his heels, vigorously plying a broom-stick, 


baronet and his wife. Bulwer was to make his debit || or, perchance, the instruments of warfare nature has 


in the House of Commons; but when he rose, agitation || bestowed, upon his retreating form; he, in the meantime, 
prevented him from proceeding, and the attempt result- || pale with terror, beseeching for mercy in his rapid flight. 
ed in a lamentable failure. When he returned to his | Poor, injured innocent! How deep is our sympathy for 
dwelling, he was greeted by his mortiticd wife with a | suffering and oppression so intense ! 

sarcastic address to the following effect. ‘‘So—thisis || In seriously commenting upon a portion of these 
Mr. Bulwer, the author of Pelham, and the Disowned— | anecdotes in relation to their quarrel, let it not be con- 
the man who was to redeem England! Poor fool! sidered that we repose unwavering credence in them. 
Scared by the glare of a lamp!”’ In an excess of rage, || It is scarcely to be trusted that, at the first disagreement, 
he struck her in the face! The promulgator of the | q man should inflict personal violence upon his wife. 
anecdote assumes that the manner of his reception, justi- || There must have been an incompatibility of character 
fied the enormity of the deed. Who that possesses a tending to sever the bonds of affection at an early period 
spark of the ideal, will coincide with him? The law | of their connection, and rendering the marriage-tie a 
pronounces, that no possible severity of language is curse to both. 

justification for violence between man and man; what Finally, Bulwer has affixed the seal to his own culpa- 
shall excuse so gross an outrage, when its object is a bility, by associating publicly with a mistress, and per- 
mitting her to assume his name, while his marriage oath 
remains yet unrescinded. He has testified to his own 


woman—a wife! And what—still farther to enhance 
the degradation of Bulwer’s conduct—do we deduce 


from his wife’s address to him? Plainly and dis cetly, moral destitution—he has proved his disregard for the 
that he had communicated to her by bis proud and brag- , : : 
, Se . ate advancement of virtue, by contemning her decrees; his 

gert vaunting, the fire « his own eager ambition—that unfitness to be a legislator, by his audacious infringement 
his overpowering confidence had led her to look, with : ee a 
ini si of the laws, and the vital requirements of society; and 

undoubting anticipation, upon the glory of his triumphing || he has offered to his wife the keenest insult a wife can 


suffer! Let it not be alleged that she has overstepped 
the bounds of woman’s modesty and reserve, by the pub- 


—that he had idly boasted of the lofty stand he was about 
to assume as a leader of his political party—ay, that 


England was to be regenerated by the resistles: rer || oss ° . 
— generated by the resistless power lication of her work. She has been made desperate by 


injury—her tale itself portrays a scathed and blighted 
heart, in which desperation rules triumphant. 


of his eloquence! She believed him—she trusted him— 
she left ber home for the glitter of a ball-room, when he 
departed for the scene of his prowess, exulting even then; 
—and there, when a thousand eyes were upon her—| 


there, in the presence of a multitude, when ber mind 





THoven we seem grieved at the shortness of life in 


in its joyful fancies, seemed to hear the shouts of approv- general, we are wishing every period of it at an end 
, . 


ing listeners, at some unequalled climax—or noted the The minor longs to be of age; then to be a man of busi- 


pervading and death-like stillness—when not even a ness; then to make up an estate ; then to arrive at honors ; 


pulse seemed to dare to beat, lest the charm should be then to retire. —Spectator. 
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‘DEAR ONES FAR AWAY. ---TO A BRIDE. 


Original. Original. 
“DEAR ONES FAR AWAY!” TO A BRIDE. 


| BY MRS. FE. D. HARRINGTON. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Ortrimes when o’er these lofty walls, the Twilight’s veil | 
is thrown, 

Within my solitary room, I sit and muse alone ; 

And, as the curtains of the West close round the dying 


Above her maiden brow ; 
Fit emblem of the virgin Love, 
That warms her bosom now ; 
And thus, as bright amid the shade 


day, 
The Past, the lovely Past returns with dear ones fur | Of the rich tresses’ raven braid, 
away! Those spotless petals rise,— 
In lovely contrast with the light 
Ob, then how sadly in my heart, its olden memories | Of her dark, lustrous eyes— 
throng !— So bright, dear girl, should Sorrow shed 
The many, unalloyed delights, to childhood that belong, | Shadows along thy path, 
Before the blossom and the rose of life has felt decay— And dim awhile the cloudless dream, 
When I was folded in the arms of dear ones far away. Thy youthful spirit hath— 
P , ' , May Love, like that fair, stainless flower, 
I hear my father’s greeting mild, my mother’s gentle | Uesullléd tn the dashening hows, 
call, : ail Still shine with its celestial ray, 
My brothers and my sisters twain—they’re present with A beacon-light above thy way. 
me, all! ps iz 
And some are buried deep beneath the ocean’s dashing . ° oa a Sie 
riginal. 
ee SONG OF THE FREE COMPANIONS. 


Yet unto me their spirits come, with dear ones far 


eo TRrow1L, trow! the brown bowl, 

I see the old, familiar scenes; the cheerful hours we | Merrily trowl it, ho! 
knew, | For the nut-brown ale shall never fail, 

Within the mirror of the mind successive rise to view ; ! However the seasons go. 

And though, like unsubstantial dreams, I cannot bid ! Drink, driek ! he who'll clink, 
them —_- When circling breakers flow, 

Such passing pictures hold the shapes of dear ones oad Tie heave, I swear, will never devs, 
one | Like a man, to meet the foe. 

While thus I muse on distant friends, and look through Then steep, steep your souls deep 
vanished years, | In the wassail cup to-night, 

My eyes, as in my childish days, are filled with pleasant | For the next day-spring, shall surely bring, 
tears ; i The dry and sober fight. 

For Earth was bright before me then, and life was in its |, 
May | Cho.—Trowl, trowl the brown bowl, 

When they were mine in very truth—those dear ones far | Merrily trowl it, ho! 

a For the nut-brown ale shall never fail, 

away ! I 


However the seasons go. 


Thanks be to Heaven for that high power that Time | 


cannot destroy— 


A power that fills the saddened heart with images of 


Wine, wine! comrades, mine, 
| . 
| In wine the pledge must be, 


JY» d ” a? | Or a soldier’s victory ! 
Since into clear and brilliant light, Imagination’s ray 
Can throw the well-remembered forms of dear ones far Hence! hence with all offence, 
away ! Though foes of old were we, 
July, 1839. Our future life shall know no strife, 


Save who the first shall be. 


Then up! up with each cup, 


Ir one train of thinking be more desirable than | : 
From whatever land ye"™; 


another, it is that which regards the phenomena of nature | 
with a constant reference to a Supreme, intelligent | 
Author. To have made this the ruling, the habitual | 
sentiment of our minds, is to have laid the foundation of , Cho.— Wine, wine! comrades, mine, 
every thing that is religious. The world, from thence- || In wine the pledge must be, 
forth, becomes a temple, and life itself one continued act | 
of adoration. ! 


Or old England's archers free. 


Or a soldier's victory. 


Ay, wreathe the rose, the pale, pure rose 


When drink the brave to a soldier’s grave, 
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Whether knights of the lance, from merry France, 


When drink the brave, to a suldier’s grave, 
H. 
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DOTS AND LINES.—NO. IV; 


OR, SKETCHES OF SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE WEST. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “ BURTON,” “CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC. 


Ranpotru is sixty miles above Memphis, and like 
that place, is situated on one of the Chickasaw bluffs. 
There are four of these bluffs approaching the river, in 
an extent of about one hundred miles. Memphis is on 
the fourth number from the north, and Randolph on the 
second, I believe. These bluffs are about one hundred | 
feet high, and, like those at Natchez, are without rock | 
or stone—the earth of which they are composed, though | 
often diversified with beautifully-colored strata, being of | 
the same consistency and appearance with the sediment | 
This deposite I have | 


which the Mississippi deposites. 
measured in the bottom of a tumbler, and found it equal 
to one twelfth of the bulk of water. When the sediment | 
is exposed to a hot sun, and thoroughly dried, it is pre- | 
cisely like the earth I have taken from the Natchez bluff, ;, 
two hundred and twenty feet above the river. A piece | 
of this earth, dissolved in a glass of clear rain water, | 


will give it the appearance of, and in fact, make it Mis- 


sissippi River water. Randolph is a small, straggling | 


place, with some business. It seems to be growing, for 


I counted the roofs of some newly-built or newly-shin- | 


gied buildings. It is situated on broken ground, and its | 
dwellings are scattered here and there on the verge of || 
ravines, and the sides of cliffs, as if thrown there by a i 
flood. Several wooden stores on the front street, make | 
® respectable appearance, and constitute the only com- | 
pact part of the village. Here, a quondam steamboat, | 
converted into a store, was the wharf, levee, pier, and | 
landing-place. The town, built thus irregularly upon the | 
unsightly face of the red, earthy hills, wears an aspect of 

I passed it on the Sabbath, and as it was | 
if 
there, the citizens, in their holiday suits, thronged on | 


desolation. 


not church-time, church-time be much regarded | 


board, to see the new steamer, and boys and negroes 
to buy oranges and pine-apples, which the bar-keeper 


and steward had bought in New Orleans, on their own } 
private venture. 
chains, ruffled shirts, and breast-pins, their hats set | 


knowingly on one side, have just entered the gentlemens’ | 


Several dashy young bucks, in gold 


cabin; but not satisfied with inspecting this, one or two 


of them must, forsooth, very politely take a peep into || 
the ladies’ cabin, where the sight of two or three young | 
ladies has set one or two of them very violently to sneez- 
ing, as | am told Vermont boys are affected when they | 
happen to see a negro; not being accustomed to them. 
They then marched on to the after guard, and by their | 
bold stare, winks, whispeging, and remarks, fairly drove | 
the ladies into the cabj The absence of churches, with- 
out which, in New Miigland, there can be no village, is | 
From Vicks- | 
burg to this place, I have seen nothing that looks like a | 


a striking deficiency in the river towns. 


| draw material from the steamer and its inmates. 


| and of all ages, are crowded into this room. 


DOTS AND LINES. 


There are not ten church-towers or spires, in the whole 
State of Mississippi, and most of them in Louisiana rise 
from cathedrals or convents. It is said that the nucleus 
of a New England village, is a blacksmith’s shop, a 
church, and a school-house: in this region it is a tavern, 
a warehouse, and a grocery. 


at Randolph. 
informed that it is well edited. 


There is a paper published 


I have not seen a number of it, but am 


The citizens have now gone ashore, their mouths filled 
with praises of our gorgeous suite of cabins; the little 
boys, loafers, and negroes, have departed with their 
handkerchiefs filled with oranges, the bell has tolled its 
last stroke, the steam has ceased its hissing, and the 
wheels, moving backward and forward, preparatory to 
starting, create no little commotion in the water about 
us. The escape-pipe now begins to roar, the boat trem- 
bles like an aspen, and we are once more on our way. 
We are now above the cotton-regiun, and corn-fields 
supply the place of cotton. The shores are flat and 
wooded, and without other variety than a wood-yard, a 
clearing, or a log house. As there is nothing without to 
interest, therefore, until we arrive at New Madrid, 
seventy-five miles below the mouth of the Ohio, I must 
The 
internal arrangement of a Mississippi steamer, is but 
little known to those who have not travelled in one. 
The Mississippi steamer is composed of three great 
divisions, the hold, the main deck, and the upper deck. 
The hold is shallow, compared with that of sea vessels. 
In the foreward part, is a forecastle for the hands. The 


main deck is very solid, and runs from stem to stern. 


| The after part, for about half the length of the boat, is 


called ‘‘ the deck,” or deck cabin. 
like a ship’s steerage, with ranges of rough berths, with 


It is a long room 


windows and doors opening out upon “the guard,” 
which is a projection of the main deck for several feet, 
forming a platform running all round the boat. The 
roof of the boat, which is called the “ hurricane deck,” 
projects on all sides over “the guard,” supported by a 
row of light columns, and forms a convenient shelter 


from the sun and rain. This platform, which is the 


' medium of communication between opposite ends of the 


boat, is a pleasant place to walk upon for a promenade, 
Its 
legitimate use, however, is what its name signifies ; to 
guard the main body or hull of the boat from the violent 
contacts to which boats are liable in coming to a landing. 


for which it is much used, and is usually railed in. 


| The guards are, therefore, made very strong, of project- 


ing pieces of timber, neatly planked over, and, with their 
The 


deck passengers, of which we have two hundred, com- 


painted railing, are both ornamental and useful. 


posed of returning boatmen and emigrants, of both sexes, 


They sleep 


| herein, finding their own bedding, and eat herein, find- 


ing and cooking their own provisions. J. He I 


Ir falsehood had, like truth, but one face only, we 








place of worship. There may be meetings held, indeed, should be upon better terms; for we should then take 
in private houses; but no where is the spire visible, || the contrary to what the liar says for certain truth; but 
which indicates the village church; not even at Vicks- | the reverse of trath hath a hondred figures, and a field 
burg, one of the most important places on the river. | indefinite, without bound or limit.—Montaigne. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. || Cartes Vincent: Harpers.—The strongest critical allega- 


Sipney Cuirron: Harpers.—While the fledgling author, tion against this novel, is, that it is conducted with an even- 
just spreading his wings in the effort to soar, may well demand | "€*S and sameness of relation, combined with a degree of inflexi- * 
of the critic a degree of mildness, not accorded to him, who, bility of style, which imparts to it a heaviness not actually inhe- 
with well tried pinions, is cleaving the air in proud elevation, |, @@t in the framework. ‘The plot is by no means weak or ill- 
it is but rendering duc justice to exercise discrimination ; and | concocted, although marred, here and there, by defects. The 
while merit in such a one, receives full commendation, to be- | ‘ haracters, also, possess a good degree of individuality. Two 
stow attention upon deficiencies, Let just criticism be bestow- | OF three, however, of the personages of the tale, are signal fuil- 
ed, more especially, upon the neophyte, that he may purge him- "res. We refer to the schoolmaster, Mc. Gregor, and the pun- 
self from defects before they have become so firmly engrafted | *t¢r—the latter being the more unacceptable, from the thread- 
as to be identified with the vitality of his after labors, Thus are nature of the conception. There should be no experi- 
premising, that the motives which actuate us may be under- || ments in the portrayal of oddities, unless success be more thas 
stood, we proceed to express our impressions of Sidney Clifton, | possible. 

The style is elevated and pure—distinguished by a simplicity 
and perspicuity, exemplifying its author to be no tyro in the 
practice ofcomposition. In addition, there are scattered among 


Mercuants’ Macazine.—Mr. Freeman Hunt, who origina- 
ted the no less happy than novel idea of a magazine, devoted to 
' : » | commercial literature and information, has, with praiseworthy 
its pages many gems of thought. Its prominent faults are an |, enterprise, conducted it toreahzation. The first number of the 
absence of repose—we can express our meaning by no better | work is before the public; and as the mercantile community 
word—and a lack of individuality of character, and of origi- | : 
nality and probability of plot. In referenee to the first-men- | 
tioned defect, we remark, in explanation, that one exemplary | 
feature of the novels of Scott, and which constitutes one stri- | 
king charm, seems, to us, to be that judicious disposal and pro- 


have, from the beginning, appreciated Mr. Hunt's scheme and 


exertions, the patrons of the magazine are so numerous as to 
ensure its permanence. The merit of the number before us is 
of a high character; it is dignified, argumentative and widely 


. : ma Me ; instructive. The typography is very superior; and the gene- 
gression of important incidents, which, while they ensure the 


increasing interest of the reader, do not so crowd and rush, | ’ 5 ; Be 
as it were, upon his attention, as, in the multiplicity of images, | LETTERS = Eviza Ww serene S. Colmen-~-Mrrs. W ilkin- 
to confuse and dissatiefy. At the same time, that celebrated || “°% COVey® in this little work, edited by Mrs. ¢ aroline Gilman, 
writer does not plunge at once into the melée of an incident, but li graphic cqeches aa scenes in South Carolina, in the days “ that 
conducts the mind to it by gradual preparation and progress, tried men’s souls. ; 
by which the nucleus of interest, like the rhetorical climax, |, Boy’s Reapine Book: By Mrs. Sigourney: J. O. Taylor.— 
is arrived at without any sudden and unpleasant shock. The |! We know how sparse are valuable school books—those that 
author of Sidney Clifton has devoted too little space to his | COmbine instruction in language and elocution, with sound men- 
most stirring incidents, and introduced them, often, so close | tal aliment, suited to the comprehension of young minds, Des- 
upon each other, as to produce the confusion we have adverted | ultory selections often fail of this end; but Mrs, Sigourney has 
to. The mind finds no loopholes in its progress, to pause and || here presented the public with a reading book, written express- 
breathe. There is lacking, also, as we have said, with one or | ly for its object—“ containing lessons of republican simplicity, 
two exceptions, individuality of character. The personages |! the value of time, the rewards of virtue, the duties of life "—all 
have no distinguishing features, They are described and || beautiful, as we might expect from such a writer. 
conducted to the close, by vague generalities, that are insuffi- |) ppreavtion: Lea & Blanchard.—This novel, Cooper's first, 
cient to confer individuality. The plot of the novel we do not | i, interesting ; shadowed by the unavoidable deficiencies of a 
admire. We find that the hero, a supposed orphan, in @ strange || first attempt; but since it is merely a reprint, having long been 
part of the country, saves the life of the heroine, having never l before the public, elaborate criticism might appear supereroga-~ 
before seen her, which effects an introduction to his OWN | tory — Wiley & Putnam. 
father. Again, compelled to desert his country for England, | 
the plot is brought to a finale there, by a series of similar 
coincidences. Such multiplied dependencies upon chance for 
effect, seem to be ill-judged, since the regular results of cause 
and effect, which may be of fully as striking a character, are | 

Pocket Lacon: Lea & Blanchard.—The public is presented, 


more satisfactory, we believe, to most minds. ' ; 
It will be observed that the faults we have enumerated, are || under this title, with two volumes of choice extracts from a 
|| great variety of celebrated authors. The rules by which tho 


of a remediable description ; and the author, with due attention, | : , 
compilator has governed himself in the arrangement, have been 


may look with confidence to future success. —— , dec | 
Tue American Louncer: Lea & Blanchard.—Mr. Ingra- |j judicious in the highest degree.—Carvilts. 


ham has embodied a ber of sketches of every description, 
in the volume bearing this title. There is certainly much that 
is interesting and amusing. He indulges, however, in some pe- |) 
culiarities which detract from the pleasure of many readers. || mons,” and “ The Great Metropolis.” The happy sketches of 


There is, at times, an affectation, a dandyism of style—not pos- \| the leading members of parliament, and of the peculiarities 
' of debate in the several houses, contained in the former men- 


ral appearance extremely neat. 


“Sxertcues,” by Boz, and “ Nicnotas Nickcvesy,” from the 
| same author, published in numbers, in Philadelphia, by Lea & 
\ Blanchard, are regularly received, The illustrations continue 

to be spirited and humorous ; the typography very satisfactory, 








Skxetrcues or Lonpon: Carey & Hart.—This is a production 
from the pen of Mr. Grant, a parliamentary reporter, author 
! of “Random Recollections of the Houses of Lords and Com- 








sessing any very repulsive features, and yet unworthy of him, | ' 
and a derogation from his merit in the eyes of the discerning. || tioned works of Mr. Grant, ensured a rapid sale, and furnished 
We will explain ourselves by one example. We find, almost uni- | a capital of reputation, upon which to deceive the public with 
formly, the French words “ pavé” and “ trottoir” employed for a succession of twattling nothings, of which the “ Sketches 

” There | of London,” is, in agricultural phrase, the cap-sheaf. The 


the good sound English, “ pavement” and “ sidewalk, | ' 
are many forms of expression in the Freneh and other langua- || “ Sketches of London ” signally triumpkkover grammatical and 
, ‘logical formulas, and do most franticly wild in the freedom 


: » 

ges, by which—perhaps in a single word—an entire idea—senti- ) t fr | 

ment, or what Roe may be conveyed; and the adoption of such, | thus obtained ; while there is little of merit even in the choice 
to avoid circumlocution, is often felicitous and praiseworthy. ll of subjects for description, There is no little of the ignorant 


Bat the mere substitution of a foreign word for ove of our own | cockney, too, in the statements of our author, “ Sate Street,” 
language which is just as expressive, is a display of questiona- \| he says, © is undoubtedly the longest so he sy - 
ble taste. We pray our author to eschew these little pecca- | the world, being a mile and a half long. ye gods or 
dilloes, into which he has, perhaps, unconsciously fallen. Set- || little fishes!” Broadway is perfectly straight for two miles anc 

ting aside this slight defect, the volume before us is valuable, | a half, and a fraction more, and that wholly in densely-popula- 
beyond the majority of works of the kind, ‘| ted portions of the city. Enough of Mr, Grant, 
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HOPE IS STILL AN EVERGREEN. 
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THE WORDS BY CHARLES JEFFREYS. 





THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY CHARLES HODGSON. 
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There are hopes which ne-ver blossom, There are joys too soon o’er-cast; Smiles that light the 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Care may shroud the soul in sadness, Memory in the darkest hour, 
“ Yet despite of present pain, Loves to trace each by-gone scene ; 
Do we not in future gladness, Thus if Joy's a fleeting flower, 


Oft deceived, still hope again ? Hope is still an Evergreen. 




































THEATRICALS. \| 

Tue melting influence of father Sol, in this, the season when 
he feeds his fires with the best of fuel to scorch poor mortality, 
wages direful war with the theatres; the glare of whose lamps 


does but increase the fell tepidity of the atmosphere, and nulli- 
fies the attraction of aught but the brightest genius, or the gaudi- 
est show. Itis admissible evidence of the presence of one or the 
other of these, that the theatres whose doors continue open— 
the Park and Bowery—do by no means lift their curtains to 
empty walls. The latter, more especially, by scenic display, 


and by the introduction of roaring lions, not seeking whom 
they may devour, but bowing their majesty to bit and harness, | 
secures within its ample walls, dense masses of spectators, night 
But these vagaries of theatrical show are inter- 
spersed by exhibitions of the true histrionic art. Mrs. Shaw, | 
an actress of superior powers, often presents gratifying deline- 


after might. 


ations of sterling characters, and Mr. Hamblin occasionally 
joins his powers to her own, in tragedy or comedy, to effect a 
We. 
observe with pleasure, that Mr. Barry, late lessee of the Tre- 
mont Theatre, Boston, than whom none better understands the 


compromise with the diversities of taste, and gratify all. 


arcana of judicious management, has been engaged as acting 
manager of this theatre. His talents as an actor, combined with 
his judgment as director, will render him a valuable adjunct. 


The Taglionis were followed at the Park by Madame Le- | 
comte and Mons. Martin, who have not lacked that surest evi- 
dence that they gratify the public—attendance upon their per- 
formances. During their engagement, Madame Caradori Allan 
appeared at her farewell benefit, and, in defiance of a driving 
She sung with her usual 
grace and brilliancy, and at the close of the opera, was present- 
ed with a wreath of flowers. 


storm, was greeted by a full house. 


There are rumors that the coming theatrical season is to be 
one of unprecedented splendor. It is certain that all available 
talent has been secured by one or the other of the rival mana- 
gers; and since competition, though it may be destruction to || 
the parties, is gain to the public, we may at least predict, that || 
those who love the Drama, have a bounteous feast in prepara- 
tion. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Ovr readers will doubtless join us in the pleasure we entertain, 
in announcing an engagement with Mrs. Frances 8S. Osgood to | 
become a regular and permanent contributor to the “ Compan- || 
This lady has but lately returned from London, where || 
her exalted poetic merit was instantly acknowledged, and where 


jon.” 


a volume of poems from her pen, received the countenance of 
the pioneers of literature in the great metropolis, and met with 
An American edition, revised and | 
amended by the author, may be anticipated, 


arapid and extensive sale. 


In announcing Mrs. Osgood, we take occasion to direct atten- 
tion to our unfailing endeavors to secure for the “ Companion” 
the articles of every prominent magazine-writer of the day, of 
either sex. Since the literary merit of a work of the kind is, of 
course, the chief desideratum, it is our aim to fill the majority of | 
our columns with the productions of those, whose reputation | 
and the pride to maiptain it, are security against indifferent 
compositions; while the rule we adopt to remunerate for every || 
article we publish, enables us to exercise that general critical || 
discrimination with the efforts of authors yet comparatively 
unknown to fame, which is guarantee against offering to the 
reader unacceptable matter. To effect this superior excellence 
of the “ Companion,” which is thus a security to our subscri- 
bers, involves the most serious outlay we are called upon to | 


encounter. tis with pride that we acknowledge that apprecia 


tion of our exertions, which is, day by day, swelling our list of | 
patrons to a degree, which will enable us to maintain the same 
vigilance in the future, and to confer upon the “ Compas on” 
every excellence, which it is in the power of expenditure to 


ac quire 
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| ment. 


of America.” 





TABLE. 


L. E. L.—Several poetical tributes to the memory of Mrs, 
Mc. Lean, (Miss Landon,) that talented and lamented poetess, 
have been sent to us from various sources, which we decline to 
accept, from the painful conviction that the tenor of these 
Laments is opposed to the facts of the case. There is little 
doubt to be entertained that her destruction was the consequent 
of determination. She found, on arriving in Africa, the dingy 
offspring of a negro mother, who rejoiced in the paternity of her 
husband. With a soul all swelling with the ideal, and, moreo- 
ver, a stranger apart from sympathy, the shock of this discovery 
was too powerful for her moral fortitude, and she rushed into 
the arms of a voluntary death. 


Cory-Ricut.—It is sincerely to be desired for the benefit of 
American Literature, that the efforts which have been made to 
establish an international copy-right law with England, may 
not be deterred and discouraged, by opposition on the part of 
those interested in the continuance of the present position of 
the matter, however vigorous and determined it may be. While 
political economists and legislators have weighed and protected 
all other products, those of the mind have been disregarded, as 
something extraneous or unworthy. It is no less justice to the 


| English writer than protection to our own, that the system of 
| reprints, without remuneration to their authors, should be pre- 
| vented. 


Newevurcu Recatta.—We have seldom known a more ex- 
tended excitement among the lovers of aquatic sports in our 
city, than existed in relation to the Regatta at Newburgh, 
sixty miles up the Hudson, which, in sporting phrase, “ came 
off,” on Wednesday, tenth ultimo. Led as well by a desire to 
escape for a space from the heat, quivering from the pavement 
and the brick walls, and the sights and sounds of the spot where- 
on men of all descriptions of humanity most do congregate, in 
this the scorching season, as to enjoy the anticipated pleasure 
of the race, we took passage in the capacious ALBANY therefor, 
which, on that self same morning, accomplished the fleetest pas- 


| sage to Albany, yet on record. We arrived in less than due 


time, ceursing proudly up the magnificent river, than which 
none more beautiful pours its waters into the ocean. The Re- 
gatta was delightful; and we have to express our thanks to 


|| Captain Henry Robinson, President of the Amateur club, for 


that attention to our comfort and convenience, which reserved 
for us one of the most desirable stands to witness the amuse- 
With the result, the public is already acquainted. 


Patntines anp Stratvary.—There is now exhibiting, at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Barclay Street, a collection of Paint- 
ings and Statuary, the productions of by-gone artists, to the 
amount of several thousand. These have been gathered with 
a great degree of labor and expense by Mr. John Clarke, their 
exhibitor, an enthusiastic virtuoso; and while it is impossible, 
among so many specimens, that there should not be various 
degrees of merit, we feel confidence in the assurance, that there 
are among them many gems from the brushes of the masters of 
their art. There are undoubted originals by Rubens, Domeni- 
chino, Paolo Veronese, Salvator Rosa, Guido, Correggio, Po- 
We are not 
critical in respect to vafious schools ; nor can we designate with 
a glance, those peculiar touches which distinguish one master 
from another, and each from all else; but we have examined 
this collection with great delight, and know, by the testimony of 
our own eyes, that there can be no deception in its pretensions. 


ussin, Annibal Caracci, and others, as exalted. 


We have seen some of the sheets of a gift-book for the coming 
season, now in press by Mr. Colman, to be entitled “ The Poets 
It is to be illustrated in a very novel manner, 
which is peculiarly pleasing to the eye. The literary merit, 
embellishments, and binding, will all be of a superior charac- 
ter. 


Nis.o’s.—We must say a word of Niblo’s. Nothing can be 


prettier than his little theatre—nothing more delightful than a 


promenade in his illuminated walks, amid orange and palm- 
trees—an ice cream in the saloon—while the sound of music 


floats on the air. 
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